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DECEMBER 1948 


VoLuME VI NuMBER 3 


IN JANUARY 


The Experience Curri- 
culum in Action—What 
do we really mean by the 
activity program? Jan- 
uary’s magazine gives a 
variety of experiences in 
elementary, secondary, 
and college programs. 





4 Illustrations of the kinds 

4 of experiences that do it: 
a high school group eval- 
uates; another uses prob- 
lem-solving methods. 


Young children help in 
city planning; they un- 
derstand communication; 
and are taught to think. 


The balance of real and 
vicarious experiences is 
the emphasis in one arti- 
cle. Another stresses that 
i in planning, the func- 
s tional aspect of learning 
must be extremely im- 
portant. 


i A young teacher refers 
to her diary for the activ- 
ities in her training 
which proved of most 
value when she put them 
into practice. 
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The Makings of a Supewisor 








LELIA TAGGART ORMSBY and FRED T. WILHELMS 


“Suppose you had a young but fairly experienced teacher who could 
take a year to get a Master’s Degree and prepare herself for a super- 
visory assignment. What would you want the experience content to be P” 
That’s the question we asked Lelia Taggart Ormsby, instructor at 
Sacramento State College, and Fred T. Wilhelms, associate professor 
of education at San Francisco State College. And here’s their answer. 


DEAR JOYCE—I’'m delighted that you 
plan to take a year to ready yourself for 
a supervisory role. Do it by all means. 
You are right for it. 

Five—perhaps even two—years ago I 
couldn’t have said that. Then, as now, I 
knew you were a brilliant teacher and a 
lovable person with deep strength of 
character. I knew you had the physical 
stamina to drive at exhausting jobs and 
the mental and moral stamina to go on 
believing that the jobs can be done. These 
are first essentials in a supervisor. 

But there are milestones of maturing 
which a teacher must pass before she is 
ready to move on to helping other teach- 
ers. You had not passed them all then; 
I believe you have now. For I’ve seen you 
work with the rich and the poor; the 
bright and the dull; clean, well-dressed 
children and ragged, smelly urchins; 
Negro, Mexican, and White—with never 
a shade of anything less than complete ac- 
ceptance of each for himself. I’ve seen 
you in conference with your colleages 
—helping them generously, learning from 
them enthusiastically. There is no longer 
any doubt of your full belief in the demo- 
cratic process of group action. 

That is the greatest milestone, but you 
have passed others, too: You know that 
subject matter is only a means to an end— 
that the hardest thing of all is to keep 
perceiving those ends more clearly and 
devising better means to reach them, al- 
ways evaluating what you have done. 
You've learned to look beyond the school 
into the whole of society; and, doing so, 
you have felt your way toward deep con- 
victions regarding the social and economic 
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needs of people everywhere, and a steady 
vision of what is possible if we measure up. 

Your growth is not complete, of course; 
ahead are green and lovely years of grow- 
ing. But you are mentally and spiritually 
ready. Your big task this year is to ac- 
quire those special competencies your new 
work will demand. I hope the University 
gives you full opportunity to do it. 

Most sincerely, Amy. 

| 

A year old now, the letter from her 
dear supervisor-friend had turned up 
as Joyce packed to go home, a shiny 
new Master’s diploma propped up on 
the bureau. And, as one does at pack- 
ing time, Joy ce reread it and mused. 
Had the University ‘given her those 
“special competencies” Miss Amy spoke 
of? At first it had hardly seemed it was 
going to—when all the emphasis had 
been on “philosophy.” 


Concepts and Self-Assignments 


The University conceived of super- 
vision as educational leadership and saw 
its chief purpose to be improving the 
learning situation. The main skill it 
wanted to build in Joyce was demo- 
cratic leadership in a goal-centered pro- 
gram. To that end it developed certain 
key concepts such as man’s common 
humanity, the nature of culture and 
cultural change, specialization and in- 
terdependence, the nature of democ- 
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racy, and the concept of progress. 


And yet it had been a doing year. 
Educational literature held much more 
meaning for her. The first-hand experi- 
ences had necessitated more thorough 
research than she had ever done as an 
undergraduate. Yet much of her study 
had stemmed from self-assignments as 
each field experience sent her back to 
the curriculum laboratory or library 
for deeper understanding of what she 
had investigated or observed. 

How fast the year had gone! The 
first semester had been devoted to course 
work with some opportunity for parti- 
cipation in actual situations. Seminars 
comprised the first of the second se- 
mester, involving considerable first-hand 
experiencing. But it was the nine-week 
internship that most closely approxi- 
mated her new leadership responsibili- 
ties. This had been carried out jointly 
with the college supervisor and a county 
supervisor, followed almost daily by a 
late afternoon seminar in which all 
members concerned took part. 


The Meaning of Supervision 


She’d never forget those courses: so- 
cial and educational philosophy, edu- 
cational sociology, educational psy- 
chology, history of education, and ele- 
mentary education. Seemed funny at 
first that no supervision course was in- 
cluded, but it became plain that the 
omission was wise. She’d soon learned 
that supervision has no meaning except 
as a means of achieving the curriculum, 
and the important foundations of a 
good curriculum are philosophical, psy- 
chological-biological, and social-eco- 
nomic. It became clear that education 
is a profession because it has these root- 
ages plus a set of techniques for apply- 
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ing what is known. Yet too often the 
techniques are emphasized to the ex- 
clusion of the basic rootages. 

The professors stressed that modern 
education means the profession is 
constantly keeping in touch with re- 
sults in the foundation fields. When 
some new concept in any one of these 
fields has been sufficiently tested to 
make sure it is sound, education 
modifies its ends and means so it is 
in harmony with those basic sciences. 


Rare Experiences Provided 


Miss Amy had spoken of her interest 
in the democratic evaluation of the 
individual and the democratic process 
of group action. Certainly she’d had 
ample opportunity to explore and de- 
velop democratic behaviors and atti- 
tudes by working with a group which 
operated that way. 

An entire county school staff, con- 
cerned with providing a more meaning- 
ful educational program, had sought the 
advice of Joyce’s philosophy instructor. 
The county staff plus administrators 


' from the larger schools in the county 


enrolled to develop a common philos- 
ophy upon which to build. Joyce had 
joined them and visited all the types of 
schools represented in the county. That 
had been a rare experience! 

Still vivid in her memory, too, were 
the field trips as a part of a community 
survey carried on by the educational 
sociology class. Excursions to the air- 
port and the radio broadcasting station 
particularly made dramatic to Joyce 
some of the implications of our life in 
the world community. She saw, too, that 
a study of world government would 
have to replace the nationalistic em- 
phasis current in all too many schools. 
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Seeing Curriculums in Action 


In her second semester Joyce studied 
the various curricular patterns in opera- 
tion throughout the country. The small 
group seminar was led not by one pro- 
fessor but by a team representing a 

variety of strengths. 

Their first step had been to delve 
into the literature and find the philo- 
sophical, psychological, and sociological 
rootages of each of the four major pat- 
terns. Among the points the group in- 
vestigated relative to each pattern were, 
when it had come into prominence, the 
objectives claimed in comparison with 
the actual outcomes, the role of the 
child, the means of motivation em- 
ployed, the role of the teacher, the view 
of discipline, the course of study, the 
strengths and weaknesses, and its main 
supporters. 

After charting and weighing the 
strengths and weaknesses of the sepa- 
rate subject curriculum, the broad fields, 
the child centered, and the integrative 
core; the prospective supervisors had 
gone into school systems where each 
curricular pattern might be observed. 


They Look Beyond the School 


Yes, the group had grown in under- 
standing. They had concluded that 
schools are established by society as a 
means for better perpetuating the cul- 
ture of which they are a part. They had 
gone several steps further after an ex- 
ploration of educational, political, and 
economic history. They agreed that for 
the God-fearing people of early Amer- 
ica, the old-line skills plus an under- 
standing of the problems of people in 
the immediate area were enough. But 
in mid-twentieth century these were 
no longer sufficient. They had stated 
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that since scientists and technicians 
have extended the horizons of the 
community to such an extent that an 
incident in the most remote part of 
the world will affect the entire earth’s 
surface, education for survival must 
provide for a mastery of not only the 
traditional skills but must go beyond 
this and provide for mastery and 
skills of even greater import. 

They unanimously agreed that his- 
tory and geography were not to be neg- 
lected but were to be used as guideposts 
to the solution of present and future 
problems because they record the suc- 
cesses and failures of men to overcome 
or adjust to environment while satisfy- 
ing their basic needs. They looked be- 
yond the school into the needs of all 
society, paused to evaluate their prog- 
ress, and found it good. 

Through observing classroom situa- 
tions, reading, viewing films, and listen- 
ing to radio programs and lectures em- 
bodying the various philosophies of 
education; Joyce had become convinced 
that the integrative core curricular pat- 
tern is the best proposal yet devised to 
help children and youth develop un- 
derstanding and behavior essential 
for survival and progress in our 
world community. She felt that it in- 
cluded the good features of both the 
separate subject and the child centered 
curriculum organizations and unified 
these into a new conception of educa- 
tion. 

Her enthusiasm for this dynamic ex- 
perience led Joyce to believe that she 
might operate effectively as a member 
of such a far-seeing group of educa- 
tional leaders. They would work co- 
operatively to guarantee that children 
may develop the understandings, atti- 
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tudes, and skills which make up citizen- 
ship in our time. For this is education’s 
major objective: to prepare a generation 
aware of the cultural lag who will know 
that the creative effort of the next 
twenty-five to one hundred years must 
be placed on the improvement of our 
human arrangements and on a rededica- 
tion to our value system. 


Gaining New Appreciations 


As part of her seminar in school ad- 
ministration, Joyce had acted as a liai- 
son officer with various community 
groups. She explored the resources for 
communicating easily with the public 
and its several segments so that she 
could better interpret to the public the 
importance of the cultural lag and the 
need for lessening it through the one 
agency that belongs to all ‘ol society: 
the public school. She participated in 
lay group meetings and acquired some 
of the artistry in human relationships 
that is an essential part of good super- 
vision. She gained a new appreciation 
of the contributions. which lay persons 
can make to sensible school planning. 
These experiences had been only a ven- 
turing toward the horizon, but they 
provided basic understandings that 
would help her to carry teachers, par- 
ents, labor, management, and the lei- 
sured members of her community along 
in the cooperative development ‘of bet- 
ter curricular patterns. 


Where Do You Turn for Help? 


As a classroom teacher Joyce had 
long been concerned with the welfare 
of individual children and had seen that 
many of the problems hardest for teach- 
ers to solve are rooted in personality 
or social problems. Her work, however, 
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had been with a comparatively small 
group of children in an average com- 
munity. Now she had passed that stage 
and was ready to assume, indirectly, 
responsibility for a great many children 
in a variety of communities. 

As part of her field work in the guid- 
ance seminar, Joyce went into such 
communities and worked directly with 
teachers and children. As she made case 
studies, held interviews, and conferred 
with local teachers or University con- 
sultants, she learned to differentiate be- 
tween cases that can be handled through 
good educational procedures and those 
that must have expert help from special- 
ists. With reference to the first group 
she learned how to help teachers adapt 
classroom procedures and use such 
techniques as sociometric studies. With 
a few special cases she labored to collect 
material. In these instances she made 
careful anecdotal records, test analyses, 
and recordings of interviews which she 
gave as background material to the ex- 
pert called in as consultant. Thus she 
learned when and where to turn for 
help so that in the future she could help 
teachers find such help. 


Application Is the Test 

In the second semester Joyce had ac- 
companied an experienced supervisor as 
she worked with teachers. As she ob- 
served this leader at work she realized 
that supervision is teaching, and it is the 
job of the leader to give teachers the 
kind of opportunities to grow and learn 
which they, in turn, are asked to give 
children. 

As a teacher Joyce had recognized 
her problems, but she had known little 
about how to meet them except for ad 
hoc, trial-and-error solutions. Now she 
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realized that the courses in psychology, 
which she had considered so_ useless 
when she consulted the University cata- 
log, had given her some insight into the 
needs of human beings. Although they 
had not gone far enough, they proved 
basic to her readiness for the internship 
period. 

To apply her knowledge successfully, 
Joyce had to work directly with situa- 
tions. She went to group meetings and 
worked with teachers to solve problems 
peculiar to their respective communi- 
ties. As she helped plan worthwhile 
workshop experiences, she drew heavily 
upon her newly acquired knowledge 
of sociology as a guide for exploring 
the community with teacher groups. 

During the internship Joyce had been 
invited to participate in consecutive fac- 
ulty meetings in a public school. She 
came to the realization that the prin- 
cipal was using faculty meetings not 
only in changing ideas, but indirectly 
as a means a Ww ‘orking toward a com- 
monly understood philosophy. She 
learned -that as an educational leader 
much of her time should be devoted to 
working with the principal, who is 
rightfully the key supervisor of instruc- 
tion in his school. 


The Field of Child Growth 
Joyce also studied child growth and 
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development patterns. She had watched 
children on playgrounds, in their homes, 
and on the street. At times she had been 
active in the child group and on other 
occasions the children had not even 
noticed her presence. She had observed 
attitudes, behaviors, and developing 
physical, social, emotional, mechanical, 
and academic skills. Anecdotal records 
of these noted behaviors, interests, and 
needs guided her in further study of the 
work of authorities in the field of 
psychology. 

These experiences, she felt, would 
make it easier for her to interpret to 
teachers and parents the need for a pro- 
gram based on developmental needs of 
children. Of course she had only be- 
gun to explore this important field, but 
the way was charted for her to under- 
stand more thoroughly the means of 
providing a richer variety of experiences 
for all the black, white, chocolate- 
colored, and yellow youngsters who are 
young America in the making. 

Joyce reached over to the bureau 
for the new diploma. “Well, .ittle 
Master’s Degree, I don’t suppose you 
include all those ‘special competen- 
cies’ Miss Amy was talking about. 
But whoever planned the combina- 
tion of theory and experience that 
went into you certainly made this the 
growingest year of my life.” 
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Some Hints to. Leadership Needs- 


What experiences in my training as a supervisor (or director of cur- 
riculum, curriculum consultant, principal, superintendent) have proven 
of greatest value to me in an operating situation? 

What gaps in my preparation led to insecurity and inefficiency in deal- 
ing with actual problems? 

If I could take a year of graduate study right now, what experiences 
would I most need in order to increase my skill? 

What types of in-service experiences should supervisors (or directors 
of curriculum, curriculum consultants, principals, superintendents) 
have P 


THESE WERE THE QUESTIONS which we sent to a number of individuals 
charged with major responsibility for instructional improvement in school sys- 
tems throughout the country. Twenty-two of these persons shared with us their 
judgments concerning the values and shortages in their preparation for the posi- 
tions they now hold, and their opinions concerning their greatest needs at present. 
In turn, we share with you these views from rural eed city supervisors, curriculum 
consultants, directors of instruction, elementary and secondary school principals, 
helping teachers, and assistant superintendents. They come from school com- 
munities of all sizes in West Vi irginia, Iowa, Oklahoma, New Jersey, Utah, Michi- 
gan, California, Delaware, Texas, and the District of Columbia. 

Other individuals in like positions will undoubtedly indulge in contrasts and 
comparisons as they read the views expressed. And those responsible for the pre- 
paration of persons who will hold positions of instructional leadership should find 
it profitable to compare the offerings of colleges and universities with what people 
on the job say they got, failed to get, and needed. 


constantly seeking and finding new ave- 
nues through Ww vhich he can serve.” 
Others say: 


It is not surprising when an evaluation 
of preparation for any profession in- 
cludes some judgment of the “courses” 
which were taken as requirements for 
completion of that preparation. Neither 
is it surprising when judgments include 


@ The experiences I had under the guid- 
ance of the first teacher I had at the 





some reflection on the individuals who 
taught the courses. Comments by super- 
visors indicate the importance of the 
“teacher” in any learning situation, One 
pays tribute to individuals who “chal- 
lenged me to practice what I really be- 
lieve, built confidence that problems 
can be solved when people work co- 
operatively, taught that the leader is 
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college level who gave me the oppor- 
tunity to participate in discussion, to ex- 
plore various authorities, to question and 
relate my experiences as a teacher to those 
of authority, were of infinite help. I 
learned at this late date (after ten years 
of teaching) that I could discover some 
things for myself. I discovered I had 
creative ability and I began to use it. Up 
to this period of awakening I had accepted 
the opinions of others. I had only re- 
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peated by memory what others had to 
say about teaching and I tried to fall into 
their patterns. It was this experience that 
started me on my way to supervision as 
I began to help others to question and ex- 
plore. 


@ During a course in administration | 
learned to recognize the infinite worth of 
a fine man’s conception of democratic 
values. As a result of stimulation thus af- 
forded, and as I tried to put into practice 
what I heard discussed, I discovered that 
strength came to the leader who gave 
away ideas; when others took credit for 
your ideas to give them credit unre- 
servedly, for to a good leader it mattered 
only that a good program for children be 
cooperatively developed; that as a result 
of sharing and not trying to possess one’s 
ideas, the source seemed to fill with a flow 
of new and better ideas—constantly keep- 
ing the supply rich enough for the needs 
of all. 


Pros and Cons of College Courses 


As these individuals evaluate the 
courses which were of most value to 
them they mention some in the areas of 
child development, in curriculum, and 
in supervision. A director of elementary 
education cites as of particular value: 


@. Courses under instructors who had 
previous experience in public school super- 
vision and administration. Too often the 
college professor has had too little or no 
experience in a town or city school sys- 
tem. Consequently, the students get an 
inadequate textbook and theoretical in- 
formation. The most satisfying and helpful 
experiences come from those who had 
actually experienced the hundreds of prob- 
lems in the public schools. 


A secondary school principal testifies 
to the value of courses in general cur- 
riculum and educational psychology in 
developing curriculum programs. But 
he goes on to say: 
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@ I gained very little from my training in 
administration and supervision courses in 
college. Particularly lacking were exper- 
iences in group work which would enable 
one to understand the group processes 
necessary for success in working and plan- 
ning cooperatively, either on a building 
unit basis or on the city-wide level. 


Indeed, the evaluation of college 
courses would indicate that there is 
room for a considerable amount of 
improvement in this area. 


@ There was too much theory. The pro- 
fessors had not been in an elementary 
school for years and years. I learned that 
theory would not necessarily apply to the 
particular job or problem. 


@. I was given no experience in classrooms 
with children of various ages—such as a 
one-teacher rural school. I had no idea of 
how a school could be organized and 
operated with children of so many dif- 
ferent ages. Yet my work as a beginning 
supervisor was located in forty-six one- 
teacher schools. I had methods without 
operation technique. I had methods with- 
out the study of children. I was taught 
children’s literature in isolation of chil- 
dren. I was taught methods in isolation of 
school-community interaction. In fact, | 
learned the difference in classrooms long 
after I had my training. I was trained as 
though all classrooms and all schools were 
alike—since good methods seemed to be 
the answer to all problems. 


@ The greatest gaps were probably in lack 
of opportunity to learn more about group 
dynamics and human growth and develop- 
ment, In addition, there was little oppor- 
tunity to find a definite philosophy of 
education. Formal courses do not ac- 
complish this. 


@. The biggest gap in my training was the 
total lack of practice in working with 
others. My problems as I see them now 
seemed to stem from my inability to work 
with others whose point of view differed 
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from mine. Consequently, I operated from 
a set of standards that were handed down 
and were not accepted always. This caused 
emotional conflicts in some cases. 


Specifics Which Helped 


A number of the persons responding 
recall specific experiences which were 
of value to them. One elementary super- 
visor testifies to a preparatory period 
which helped her recognize good teach- 
ing, gave her skills in planning confer- 
ences and in curriculum building. An- 
other mentions a series of experiences 
in which she includes seminar work 
with supervisors, special training in 
journalism, and freedom and time to 
explore a good curriculum laboratory. 

A third lists observation of classroom 
work with small groups of teachers fol- 
lowed by discussion under the leader- 
ship of good teachers who knew much 
about how children develop; observing 
with ten teachers in various classrooms 
and writing up the observation without 
previous  discussion— followed by 
pooled discussion; sitting in on parent 
conferences; and participating in a 
round-up of public opinion concerning 
the job of the school. 

Of the latter experience she says, “I 
had the assignment to interview twenty 
people in various walks of life and bring 
back to the class their views as to what 
they believe the function of the school 
is in relation to their children or the 
youth of the community. This was an 
eye opener!” 

Still a fourth supervisor counts of 
particular value “an invitation to pro- 
ject myself into a supervisory position 
in a known rural school district and to 
formulate an over-all supervisory pro- 
gram based on probable or known needs 
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in harmony with my philosophy of 
supervision and the best educational 
thought on current trends in super- 
vision.” 

Says another individual in comment- 
ing on the particular value of specific 
experiences: 


@, One experience in my days of begin- 
ning supervision stands out. The instruc- 
tor had had supervisory experience and 
knew some of the problems involved. 
Various members of the class were paired 
and given a situation involving a confer- 
ence. One acted as the teacher and the 
other the supervisor. Although we “played 
conference” there was more reality than 
just talking or reading about a confer- 
ence. 


And a director of instruction judges 
as his most valuable preparatory exper- 
ience: 


@ Seminars, small study groups, and 
workshops that revolved around the prob- 
lem of how to work with people, how to 
exert leadership, how to influence people 
to direct their own efforts creatively. I 
find that such experiences were infinitely 
more helpful than formal courses or 
studies of curriculum organization. This 
is true, I believe, because real curriculum 
development takes place when the attitudes 
and behaviors of teachers are changed. 


Skill in Group Living Is Needed 


Group processes, group dynamics, ex- 
perience in group living are terms found 
over and over again in an examination 
of the responses. A few individuals 
testify to the value of experiences in 
this area. One member of a state depart- 
ment of education puts at the top of the 
list of valuable preparatory activities: 


@. Experiences in Group Living in a six- 
weeks summer workshop. In this work- 
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shop participants lived, planned, solved, 
and evaluated as a group. Curriculum ex- 
periences included an elementary school 
in session in the building, managing of the 
cafeteria, and many social, recreational, 
creative, and field activities, The resource 
staff was very large in comparison to 
workshop enrollment. Negro and white, 
Jew and Christian were included by plan. 
Leadership value was high! 


An elementary supervisor comments: 


@. Working with people at college in 
many different kinds of situations gave me 
a much-improved ability to understand 
how group thinking and behavior oper- 
ates in the solution of problems. This 
help on “process” has also proven of great 
help in making supervision a cooperative 
experience. 


Fifteen individuals indicate a desire 
for further experience in group plan- 
ning or a feeling of lack in this import- 
ant aspect of preparation. The com- 
ments below are illustrative: 


@ I should like to know what principles 
are at work when there is successful group 
planning, the role of leadership, how to 
release leadership. 


@ I had less confidence in meeting lay 
and parent groups than in any other phase 
of my experience. Part of my problem 
was the fear of parent reaction to the 
things I was trying to do. My training had 
given me little skill in handling discussion 
groups. This I have learned the hard way. 


@ I would want some work in human re- 
lations and also in group dynamics. I 
would want to understand the true mean- 
ing of leadership and all that it entails. 
More specifically, I would want to im- 
prove my techniques in working with both 
individuals and with groups. I would want 
to know how to act as chairman, and also 
as a consultant to a group. I would want 
my instructors to practice a way of work- 
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ing that I could use in my work with 
others. 


@ I should like first-hand experience in 
group dynamics as a participant in the 
roles available in group situations. 


The Individual Is Important, Too 


Neither do the comments omit re- 
sponsibility in working with individuals. 
An elementary supervisor feels that she 
needs “guidance in counseling teach- 
ers,’ and an elementary school prin- 
cipal asks for “training for understand- 
ing of individual differences in training, 
philosophy, age, personality in teach- 
ers.” She goes on to remark that “em- 
phasis was so completely on the child 
that the thought of the teacher as a 
person and the problems she faced were 
almost completely neglected.” 

A helping teacher and an assistant 
superintendent comment in a similar 


manner. 


« My training for supervision was more 
adequate than most people got because 
there were supervisors interested in giv- 
ing me a good preparation for supervision. 
Any inefficiency or insecurity I have felt 
as a helping teacher had its roots in my 
background and development as a person. 
My own helping teachers helped me con- 
siderably with this and I want to pay 
tribute to them. Most people aren’t so 
lucky. There are few institutions and 
few supervisors who care about teachers 
as human beings and try to help us to be 
fine human beings first. Being a good 
teacher or supervisor follows easily, then. 


@ Stress the personality of teachers, 
supervisors, all. We need to know more 
about the ticking of an individual. 


Workshops and Conferences—Essentials 


High on the list of desired experi- 
ences, both in the college situation and 
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as a part of in-service activity, are work- 
shops and conferences of all kinds. 
State- and system-wide workshops, na- 
tional conferences, workshops in which 
instructional leaders work together, 
workshops where principals and super- 
visors and directors of instruction work 
side by side with classroom teachers— 
all of these were on the list of desired 
experiences. A large number of the 
comments point up this need speci- 
fically: 


@. We need to have the opportunity to 
attend a workshop or conference and 
meet educators from other parts of the 
country and thus broaden our outlook 
and see our problems as part of the whole 
educational process and not something 
unusual in our own situation. 


@ Attendance upon or responsibility for a 
productive curriculum workshop is al- 
most mandatory for perhaps no other 
device offers so many possibilities for self- 
improvement. Second in importance to the 
curriculum workshop is participation in 
locally organized groups for study and 
self-improvement, for definition of and 
subsequent consideration of local instruc- 
tional problems, and for productive con- 
tributions to local educational philosophies. 


@ Frequent conferences should be held 
within small areas, for travel convenience, 
to permit the pooling of ideas and discus- 
sion of problems. Too little information is 
exchanged between and among schools. 


@ We need many, many opportunities for 
people who are teaching on all levels or 
holding administrative or supervisory 
positions to work together to break down 
the feeling of status and build better re- 
lationships. 


@ The practical work of conferences, 
workshops, and participation in meetings 
where you actually work with and share 
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with one another are musts. These are 
more real experiences than college courses. 
Bringing teachers and pupils into the 
total picture and seeing the whole group 
will better enable the principal or super- 
visor to work toward a common goal. 


@ Let’s have conferences within the state 
planned around real problems and solved 
on a cooperative basis in which skill in 
working with others and the practice of 
good human relations were observed. 


We had a feeling of satisfaction when 
national ASCD meetings were men- 
tioned by several people as valuable in- 
service experiences. The following com- 
ment, however, sobered our thinking 
and indicated opportunities for im- 
provement in planning for professional 
meetings. 


@ We need small group study or work- 
shop experiences that would provide suf- 
ficent time for participants to explore 
thoroughly the problems that confront 
them. Such conferences should be over a 
period of days or weeks and should not be 
subject to other distractions. 

I do not believe that listening to 
speeches is either an educational or en- 
lightening experience. There is a place for 
the qualified expert, but it should be in an 
informal, face-to-face ‘ situation. 

Pardon my tenacity, but deliver me 
from the usual type of “educational” con- 
ference with which we are burdened. I 
think ASCD is making a noble effort to 
get away from this type of conference, 
but has not yet succeeded. The large num- 
ber of people, the size of the city, the 
number of meetings of various kinds are 
inimical to real learning. 


We Must Know Children 


“Probably the fault is mine, but the 
most severe single handicap encountered 
in my present position is the lack of 
sufficient training and knowledge in 
new developments relating to the na- 
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ture of growth and development in the 
child,” is the frank comment of one 
director of instruction. 

That others feel this same lack is in- 
dicated by further statements. A sec- 
ondary principal, if he could take fur- 
ther graduate work, would engage in 
research and study in child develop- 
ment. A helping teacher indicates a 
workshop in human development as 
one of her most valuable experiences. 
An elementary supervisor in a rural area 
wants to know “a great deal more about 
developmental tasks, maturational se- 
quence, inner potential, and other prob- 
lems significant in guiding children.” 

Another supervisor would like to en- 
gage in a study of the twelve to six- 
teen-year-olds. She asks, “Is the school 
program failing? Are the interests of 
this age group being met?” 

And a supervisor adds: 


@ My concern for graduate study now 
would be to become more skillfull in the 
interpertation of behavior of young chil- 
dreh. I should like to do more work in 
child development with emphasis on the 
phases of social and emotional growth. I 
should like to help teachers to do much 
better planning of programs which would 
emphasize a kind of group living to pro- 
mote the development of adequate social 
skills in children. 


A concern for really knowing chil- 
dren is indicated in several of the re- 
sponses. One supervisor would like to 
have “occasional, intimate experiences 
with children as_ individuals and 
groups.” Another indicates the import- 
ance of centering the attention on the 
learner in all efforts to improve teach- 
ing. A third person suggests the need 
for actually being a participating mem- 
ber in a classroom situation, and a 
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secondary school principal feels the 
need for actual teaching experiences. 

A director of elementary education 
suggests that desirable in-service exper- 
iences ought to include actual classroom 
teaching and hastens to add—‘“not to 
be confused with demonstration.” 


A Curriculum for Today 


These who carry leadership respon- 
sibility for improvement of the quality 
of instructional programs are con- 
cerned, too, about better meeting the 
needs of children in terms of the kind 
of curriculum best suited to the needs 
of today’s children and youth. They 
speak of the need for continuous par- 
ticipation in curriculum planning, guid- 
ance in meeting the needs of the gifted 
and the underprivileged child, help in 
developing programs in resource-use 
education in the elementary grades. 

One supervisor deplores her personal 
lack of understanding in the areas of 
science and sociology; another expresses 
a need for “keeping abreast of changes 
in the social order and how to meet. 
these changes in our present curricu- 
lum”; a third indicates that if she could 
do further graduate work she would 
want “to give some time to a study of 
the senile of children in the area of 
social studies in the light of present-day 
conditions with emphasis on implement- 
ing the needs discovered.” 

A fourth asks for help in “the de- 
velopment of an on-going program 
based on a philosophy in keeping with 
world-mindedness—today, now, here.” 


The Community Is Important 


Neither are contacts with parents 
and community overlooked in state- 
ments of gaps in preparation. 
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“Participation in and responsibility 
for community improvement projects”; 
“skill in maintaining a good public rela- 
tions program”; “meeting with people 
from social agencies, health centers, 
child guidance clinics, recreation cen- 
ters, and church groups in order to be a 
part of a community group and see 
education as a part of society and not 
an end in itself”; “wider observation and 
study of community resources”; “guid- 
ance in learning how to survey the 
community and coordinate effort for 
educational purposes”—these are typical 
statements from those who are con- 
cerned with making education truly a 
community enterprise. 

An elementary supervisor observes: 


@ My training did not emphasize the im- 
portance of working with patrons of the 
school in each community. This has 
handicapped my efficiency in getting wide 
participation in policymaking. . . . I'd like 
opportunities to work with community 
groups on the solution of community 
problems. This would help me to exper- 
lence group action and help me to under- 
stand the problems from a different per- 
spective than that ordinarily viewed by 
the school person. 


Consultant Service, Experimentation, 
and Visitation 

And there is an expressed need for 
guidance and help from outside the 
immediate working situation. An as- 
sistant superintendent deplores the lack 
of stimulation for participation in pro- 
fessional organizations in her early pre- 
paration; a director of instruction says 
that “all persons charged with responsi- 
bility for leadership in instructional im- 
provement should engage actively in 
state and national efforts for instruc- 
tional improvement.” 
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Over and over there is mentioned the 
need for consultant service—from state 
departments of education, colleges, and 
universities. A high school principal 
asks for “association with field services 
or cooperative studies sponsored by 
higher institutions of learning and tied 
in with loeal programs of curriculum 
development.” 

Research is still another term found 
frequently in the statement of needs. 
One supervisor wants to be able to 

send some time on “research in a 
shared situation of intergroup coopera- 
tion, attitudes, democratic planning by 
and with children, social interaction of 
personalities, building of acceptance in 
the classroom, - re-evaluation of curri- 
culum and purposes of general educa- 
tion.” Another would like “more oppor- 
tunities to carry on informal yet sys- 
tematic educational experimentation.” 

There is every indication that the 
educational clinic idea, discussed in an- 
other article in this issue, would receive 
wide acclaim from the individuals whose 
responses are recorded here, They ask 
for more time to visit and observe— 
community schools; teachers, curri- 
culum workers, and superintendents 
who are carrying out successful pro- 
grams, and individuals carrying respon- 
sibilities similar to their own. 


Understandigg the Business End 

A variety of needs in the area of ad- 
ministration and organization is indi- 
cated in a number of comments: 


@ My relationship to administration was 
never clearly defined except as I inter- 
preted it in various situations. The 
“courses” which I “took” never helped 
me see the role of the elementary prin- 
cipal in relation to the in-service growth 
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of teachers. Consequently, I have tended 
to assume more responsibility for shap- 
ing the educational policies of the local 
school than I should have done. 


@ If training could have provided more 
actual practice in budgeting, much of my 
work and that of principal’s would have 
been more efficient. 


We Need Guidance, Too 

“Supervision of supervision” or “prac- 
tice supervision” is a request of several 
persons charged with leadership respon- 
sibility. Says one: 


@ To do some practical work in super- 
vision under guidance as part of a work- 
shop for supervisors and elementary prin- 
cipals would be the same-type of experi- 
ence that teachers have when they are 
practice teaching. They work with the 
slow learner as well as the bright child, 
and then have an opportunity to talk over 
their experiences with the critic teacher 
and quite often with their college group. 


@ I had too little help and guidance at the 
period of induction when one feels in- 
secure. Perhaps we should expect some 
close supervision from state departments 
and universities during the first year on 
the job. 


@ There was no opportunity for me to 
observe or talk with others doing super- 
vising. A kind of student-supervisory 
setup would have been very helpful. Much 
of the training was on subject matter 
rather than people. I had little-or no guid- 
ance in ways of handling parent confer- 
ences or in working with teachers in 
groups. My training seemed -to center 
around me as an individual rather than as a 
member of various groups. 


Values from In-Service Activities 

That on-the-job learning can provide 
valuable lessons is indicated by a num- 
ber of comments: 
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@ Those who were guiding me into super- 
vision saw to it that I had a varied teach- 
ing experience in the middle grades of a 
two-teacher school, grades one and two 
in a large consolidated school, and all 
grades in a one-teacher school. This was 
invaluable in helping me to understand 
the problems of all age levels in different 
situations. In the consolidated school I 
also taught music to all grades and as- 
sisted the principal so that 1 could get some 
insight into the administration of a school. 

I also had experience in working with 
adults by being a member of curriculum 
committees and later being chairman of 
them. Everything I learned, I learned on 
the job with guidance, which is the best 
way, in my opinion. 


@ A background of classroom teaching 
experience helped me translate ideas from 
books and theoretical class discussions into 
actual live situations. It became the frame 
of reference against which to check ideas, 
suggestions, and practices; and to sift and 
select what would be feasible and what 
would not be in an operating situation. 


@ For three years I was a member of the 
Social Studies Production Committee in 
the State Curriculum Revision Study. For 
several reasons this was the most important 
single group of experiences I had as pre- 
paration for the responsibilities with which 
I am now charged. The experiences offered 
training in setting up and managing com- 
plex organizations, defining and attack- 
ing broad and significant problems, and 
helped to develop a peculiar insight into 
situations that ‘constitute a continuous 
handicap to improved instructional pro- 
grams and procedures. 


I acquired my first impressions of the 
real potentialities of the group process. 
Much of the production committee’s work 
was connected with university seminar 
courses to which the leading curriculum 
experts of the country were drawn. 
Leadership and guidance furnished by 
these experts during the period of active 
production was particularly helpful. Our 
method of operation was a fore-runner 
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of the modern curriculum workshop, and 
the experiences gained in these early years 
have been invaluable to me in organizing 
and directing productive in-service curri- 
culum workshops. Nor can I forget the 
unusual benefits that accompanied newly 
developed concepts of the dynamic na- 
ture of the public school curriculum. 


@ As a teacher I worked with a principal 
who did all the wrong things: ignoring 
teachers, never giving encouragement but 
only criticism, not being available when 
support was necessary in conferences with 
parents and/or children. Thus, I learned 
what not to do through actual experience. 


@ The most valuable help I received came 
on the job. I was placed in the position 
on an emergency. I learned more practical 
applications under the guidance of the 
superintendent than anywhere else. He 
had a modern philosophy of education, 
understood the elementary school, and 
was most patient when he realized I was 
new to the field. 


But even this type of experience has 
its disadvantages as indicated by an ele- 
mentary school principal. 


q. I had taught for nineteen years before 
becoming a principal. The last nine years 
were spent in schools in which the teach- 
ers were selected for demonstration pur- 
poses so that our faculty discussions and 
informal conversations showed an interest 
in pupil progress and a desire to provide 
materials and experiences to promote child 
growth and development. 

It came as a shock to me after my ap- 
pointment as a principal to find on my 
faculty teachers who were using methods 
of thirty years ago, using horrible meth- 
ods to shame and punish children, and 
showing no interest or desire to plan co- 
operatively or make any changes. It was 
quite frustrating to sit in the classrooms 


ue 
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seeing so many undesirable things hap- 
pening to children and know that prog- 
ress would have to be made slowly. 
Wouldn’t it be necessary and valuable 
for supervisors and principals to work 
with experienced, inexperienced, good, 
and poor teachers through classroom 
visitation, conferences, and meetings and 
then meet with a workshop group to share 
experiences and receive guidance? 


Many More Needs Are Expressed 


And there is a variety of personal 
needs and desires (or should they be 
termed professional as well?) expressed 
in brief comments. One individual de- 
plores a total lack of experience in liv- 
ing, courtesies and social customs, and 
recreation at an elementary and high 
school level. 

Three individuals ask for more at- 
tention to public speaking in the pro- 
gram of preparation and one aptly re- 
marks, “It is only experience which 
now keeps my knees from knocking 
when addressing large groups of peo- 
ple. The blood pressure still rises and 
probably always will.” 

“Time to read”—the wealth of pro- 
fessional literature and the variety of 
literature not labeled professional—is 
the plea from several sources. “Time to 
write,” says one, while another asks for 
help in learning “how to write.” 

And high on the list of desired ex- 
periences of one director of elementary 
education is the “opportunity to learn 
foreign languages, to prepare myself 
for possible educational work in other 
countries.” 

Yes, certainly our leadership con- 
cepts are constantly enlarging. 
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At Graduate Program for Leadeus—§ 


VERNON ANDERSON 


Many of us will admit there is a need for a rethinking of college pro- 
grams for the preparation of instructional leaders. This brief account 
of the graduate program at the University of Connecticut, where 
Vernon Anderson is associate professor of education, indicates the 
direction in which one faculty group thought and the program that is 
unfolding as a result of their thinking. 


SCHOOL PEOPLE who wish to pre- 
pare for leadership positions in the area 
of supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment should rightfully expect colleges 
of education to offer graduate work 
for this purpose. Every year a number 
of teachers and principals are placed in 
supervisory positions. The principal- 
ship is becoming recognized as a key 
supervisory job. Fortunately, too, the 
pendulum is swinging away from identi- 
fying the superintendent of schools as 
an interpreter of school laws, a public 
relations man, and an expert on school 
finance—with qualifications for educa- 
tional leadership left to chance. 

The graduate program of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut offers a doctor’s 
degree in the area of supervision and 
curriculum. These features of the pro- 
gram are emphasized: 


e Planned cooperatively by the staff of 
the School of Education 

e Goals set up in the form of competen- 
cies that leaders in supervision and cur- 
riculum should have 

e Experiences that a student will have 
planned in terms of the competencies, 
including course work as only one of 
several types of recommended experi- 
ences 

e Stress placed on leadership experiences 
in conferences, workshops, and field 
studies and social group experiences 
with adults in the community such as 
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labor groups, social service groups, com- 
munity civic clubs. 


Leadership Demands These 


Those who work in capacities of 
leadership in the instructional program, 
whether they are supervisors, adminis- 
trators, directors, or special instruc- 
tional coordinators, need certain skills, 
understandings, and attitudes to help 
teachers become more creative individ- 
ually and as a group. 

The specific objectives for the pro- 
gram include such descriptions of the 
effective leader as these: 


e He is able to work effectively with 
people 

e He is able to lead a group in a con- 
tinuous, systematic study of a problem 

e He understands the meaning of the 
democratic way of life and its applica- 
tion to the school situation 

e He is familiar with sources, types, and 
uses of instructional materials 

e He understands the process of social 
changes 

e He makes others feel that their contri- 
butions are of value 

e He is primarily interested in developing 
children rather than in developing sub- 
ject matter. 


The complete list of behavior goals 
indicates the type of person that this 
doctoral program should strive to de- 
velop. 
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The Areas of Emphasis 

Twelve clear-cut areas in which lead- 
ers in supervision and curriculum are 
expected to have or achieve compe- 
tency serve as criteria for planning a 
program for students: 


1. The child and adolescent: the process, 
guidance, and evaluation of growth 
and development 

2. The nature of the learning process and 
its application to the school situation 

3. The formation of basic values and the 
making of choices based on values 

. Social trends and issues 

5. The relationships of school and com- 
munity in a democracy 

. Group processes and human relations 

. Principles, techniques, and trends in 
curriculum development 

. Principles, techniques, and trends in 
supervision 

9. Methods of planning and organizing 
instruction 

10. Sources, types, 
tional materials 

11. Research techniques and skills 

12. Communication of information. 
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and uses of instruc- 


In and Out of Class Experiences 

In building the doctoral program in 
supervision and curriculum, types of 
experiences students will have were con- 
sidered more important than a list of 
courses to be taken. In fact, a list of 
fifteen experiences is the “required” 
part of the plan of study. It is obvious 
that a course may or may not furnish 
the type of experiences needed by in- 
structional leaders. The title and sub- 
ject content of the course certainly do 
not guarantee them. In other words, 
this list of ways in which the desired 
competencies may be achieved furnishes 
a guide to instructors as well as for non- 
class activities: 


1. Obtaining experience in schools 
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3. Teaching college classes under supeéf- 
vision 
3. Participating in and giving leadership 
to conferences 
. Conducting and reporting on research 
. Writing for professional journals 
. Giving talks to professional and lay 
groups 
. Studying a community 
. Surveying a school 
. Doing demonstration teaching 
. Observing good teaching 
. Obtaining special, supervised field ex- 
perience 
12. Making systematic studies of children 
13. Participating in seminars with other 
doctoral candidates 
14. Participating in courses in which the 
above competencies are definite goals 
15. Doing independent reading, study, and 
investigation. 
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The six courses common to all doc- 
toral candidates in this area include one 
in each of the three fields: curriculum, 
supervision, and principles and. policies 
of leadership; plus a workshop, a prac- 
ticum or field study, and a seminar— 
three courses which are believed to 
furnish excellent vehicles for the var- 
ious types of experiences indicated. 
Other courses are selected, according to 
individual needs and interests, from edu- 
cation, psychology, social sciences, 
and other departments. 


Leadership at Work 

In the program for the education of 
supervisors, curriculum directors, and 
other instructional leaders, first-hand 
experience in leading groups, participat- 
ing in community study, and studying 
children are important phases. The can- 
didate may be one who is working full 
time in school and has an opportunity 
to gain these experiences, or may ar- 


(Continued on page 183) 
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lcci Ui 
a Supewisory Tool 








L. D. HASKEW 


L. D. Haskew, professor of educational administration at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, here defines briefly an educational clinic in terms 
of its evolving uses in leadership preparation. 


THE WORD “CLINIC” is attached 
to many kinds of school enterprises. 
Reading clinics, child guidance clinics, 
materials clinics, practice teaching 
clinics, educational clinics—these are 
but a few of the titles one encounters 
in school talk. This article deals with 
the use of educational clinics, a type 
of enterprise somewhat different from 
those more commonly used. It seems 
wise, therefore, to picture clearly what 
we are talking about. 


Looking at an Educational Clinic 


Five neighboring school systems had 
a common concern with the problem of 
utilizing properly the new state-adopted 
series of basal readers. One of the sys- 
tems volunteered to put its current 
procedures up for the others to observe 
and discuss. Accordingly, twelve repre- 
sentatives from each of the other four 
school systems spent a day in carefully 
organized observation of procedures in 
the first system. They saw examples of 
use, some products of past projects. 
They heard objectives described, learned 
of difficulties encountered. Questions 
were asked of pupils, of teachers, of 
parents, Test results were examined. 

After observation and information- 
gathering, host and visitors engaged in 
group discussions of the facts discov- 
ered. Implications were traced. Experi- 
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ences were exchanged. Suggestions were 
made. Finally, a summarizing panel at- 
tempted to draw together the major 
recommendations and _ possibilities. 

Then each of the systems had a 
separate meeting of its representatives 
—the host, to clinch the help it had 
received from the contacts with visitors; 
the visitors, to pin down the things 
they wanted to take home. 


Putting the Idea Into Practice 


An educational clinic is here defined 
as an enterprise in which a portion of 
an actual educational program is ex- 
amined by persons interested in and 
familiar with the field under considera- 
tion, is then discussed evaluatively, and 
finally serves as the basis for planning 
improvements. The genius of the idea 
seems to reside in the apparent ability 
of a concrete example to promote more 
thought than an abstract problem. Chief 
outcomes seem to be “incidental”— 
they result from hints and implications 
picked up by individuals and translated 
into specific applications back home.? 

To put the idea into effect, several 
phases of activity are necessary. For 





1 Space limitations prohibit more complete ex- 
position of the educational clinic idea. An exten- 
sive discussion is provided in The Educational 
Clinic, issued by the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education and published by the American 
Council on Education. Available January, 1949. 
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example, both host and visitor must cul- 
tivate objective attitudes in advance of 
the clinic session; both “showing off” 
and “finding fault” have to be avoided. 
Very careful—and oftentimes inven- 
tive—preparations must be made for 
presenting pertinent elements of the 
program to be observed. Visitors must 
be well informed about what they are 
to do and see. The machinery of the 
enterprise has to be worked out in rather 
minute detail, and yet handled in such 
manner as to avoid an atmosphere of 
regimentation and authoritarianism. Fol- 
low-up plans must be laid. These, and 
many more, aspects of an educational 
clinic offer decided opportunities to 
supervisors-in-preparation. 


Using Clinics for Leader Preparation 
Educational clinics may be a super- 
visory tool of high value. The super- 
visor-in-preparation can, by guided par- 
ticipation, learn to employ this tool. A 


prospective supervisor who serves as an 


apprentice and assistant to the manager 
of an educational clinic should gain con- 
siderable command of the varied pro- 
cesses required. In spite of our contem- 
porary emphasis upon the philosophy 
and beliefs of the supervisor, it is well 
to remember that supervision is a tech- 
nical accomplishment of individuals, 
and those individuals need expertness in 
techniques. 


Learning from Veteran Leaders 

The educational clinic may also serve 
as an excellent teaching device. One 
college organized an educational clinic 
about an experienced supervisor’s activi- 
ties in planning with lay groups. Ad- 
vance preparation made it possible for 
visitors to see various aspects of activi- 
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ties which, in the normal course of 
events, would have taken weeks to ob- 
serve. Other experienced supervisors 
participated in the clinic, and by their 
questions, accounts of personal experi- 
ences, and identification of problems 
still further extended the coverage of 
the clinic. The students of supervision, 
who participated on an equal basis with 
all others, had opportunity to benefit 
greatly from this learning experience. 

Use of educational clinics might con- 
ceivably offer a means for getting more 
out of field observations and participa- 
tion, now considered such a vital part 
of the supervisor’s preliminary prepara- 
tion.? Economy in time, as well as in 
personnel and travel, may be effected 
through some employment of educa- 
tional clinics as teaching devices. 


Getting the Feel of Leadership 


And the educational clinic may afford 
an excellent practice laboratory for the 
apprentice supervisor to develop gen- 
eralized insights, techniques, and un- 
derstandings that will carry over into 
many aspects of supervisory leadership. 
The apprentice will need guidance in 
such laboratory experiences, of course, 
but the educational clinic can provide 
some rich opportunities for self-educa- 
tion in the practical features of the job 
of being a supervisor. 

More and more of the supervisor’s 
time, according to a recent study, is 
being devoted to managing conference- 
type meetings lasting for one day or 
more. Programming and managing a 
successful conference is a fine art, much 





2 Education of Georgia Supervisors (Reprint from 
March, April, and June, 1948 issues of School 
Life.) Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1948. 
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to be desired as part of the basic per- 
sonal equipment of the supervisor. It is 
to be regretted that so much of this art 
_ is apparently unknown to those who 
plan and direct so many of our educa- 
tional meetings. Working as an appren- 
tice in arranging an educational clinic 
should afford a rich opportunity to the 
prospective supervisor, an opportunity 
to become expert in planning and con- 
ducting meetings. 

Suppose you were a_ prospective 
supervisor and had been asked to help 
a group of teachers tell, in one hour, 
the important things about their lunch- 
room programs. In the process of plan- 
ning that presentation you certainly 
would get keen insight into the educa- 
tional possibilities in school lunch pro- 
grams. In addition, you would have to 
grow in your power to communicate 
ideas to others effectively, Preparation 
for an educational clinic, then, should 
lend itself admirably to teaching super- 
visors-in-preparation some of the fea- 
tures of good school programs and 
some of the skills of communication. 

Conversely, participation as a visiting 
observer in an educational clinic should 
make it easier to teach prospective 
supervisors what to look for, what ques- 
tions to ask, or how to be tactful in the 
many similar situations they will face. 
The diagnostic functions of the super- 
visor have been somewhat de-empha- 
sized of recent years—at least in the 
literature and in various national con- 
ferences—but they continue to be quite 
important on the firing-line level. With 





prospective 
visors can learn much about diagnostic 
observation through participation in 
educational clinics. 


proper guidance, super- 


And Emerge with Some Specifics 


One final opportunity for employing 
educational clinics as learning labora- 
tories will be cited. With high disdain, 
most current writers on supervisory 
ae shun anything that resembles 

a “bag of tricks.” Such shunning does 
not imply, it is to be hoped, that super- 
visors are not going to be equipped 
with a repertoire of specific knowledge 
about how educational objectives are 
sought. The most-lauded outcomes of 
educational clinics are “the concrete 
idea I got of how to...” 

The prospective supervisor should 
find in educational clinics rich oppor- 
tunities to learn specific “hows.” These 
specifics may strengthen understanding 
of principles, put flesh on the skeleton 
framework of objectives, and give rise 
to inventiveness and adaptation. 


Moving from Pre- to In-Service 


What has been said so far has been 
oriented to the pre-service preparation 
of supervisors. It can be seen quite 
readily, however, that almost the same 
possibilities would be found in the edu- 
cational clinic as a means for continuing 
the education of supervisors in service. 
The educational clinic, we repeat, is a 
supervisory tool of great promise and a 
large part of that promise lies in what 
it can do for supervisors themselves. 
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Working Together 





in a Curriculum Laboratorsy——§ 


GUY WAGNER 


Instructional leaders in public schools as well as college faculty mem- 
bers will be interested in this account of the way in which a curriculum 
inaterials laboratory is set up to serve faculty members, students pre- 
paring to teach, and teachers in the Iowa schools. We share with you, 
as an in-service experience, this visit to the Curriculum Laboratory 
at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, where Guy Wagner is 


director. 





THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
there are available vast resources of cur- 
riculum materials and learning aids. 
The task of bringing the cream of these 
materials to a central workshop and 
organizing them for ready use is the 
primary function of the Curriculum 
Laboratory at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. Organized in 1946, it has grown 
in useful service, not only to the stu- 
dents and faculty of the college but to 
school systems throughout the state. 
The Curriculum Laboratory is not a 
kind of museum to which interested 
persons come to look at a fine col- 
lection of instructional materials. Nor 
is it just another reference library where 
prospective teachers and teachers-in- 
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service examine professional books. The 
director of the Laboratory and his staff 
have collected, organized, and made 
available these materials. But they also 
have and are making their public ac- 
quainted with the rich resources and 
are promoting many activities that make 
the Curriculum Laboratory a dynamic, 
busy workshop. 


Variety Lends the Spice 

The Laboratory is open from 7:45 
AM straight through the day until 9 
PM. The director ‘a the Laboratory, 
the curriculum librarian, or one of the 
student assistants is always on hand to 


_ answer questions and help locate mate- 
_ vials, Throughout the year literally 
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thousands of different questions are 
brought to us. As would be expected, 
there are many questions which are 
asked over and over. For instance: 


Where can I find a good daily program 
for first grade? 

Do you have any report cards em- 
phasizing achievement in other than aca- 
demic fields? 

Can you help me work out a plan for 
an instructional unit in science at fifth 
grade level? 

Do you have any physics textbooks that 
incorporate current knowledge regarding 
atomic energy, radar, and jet propulsion? 


Less common questions, but more 
likely to give sparkle to the day’s work, 
are: 


Where can I find suggestions for using 
familiar, inexpensive materials in develop- 
ing a mathematics. laboratory? 

Is there any place to get pictures of real 
live American Indians? 

Where can I find suggestions for ninth 
grade general science students to impro- 
vise their own laboratory equipment? 

Do you know how to make electric 
maps? 

Where can I find help in making in- 
dividual progress charts in arithmetic? 

Where can I find information on dual 
swimming meets? 


Everybody’s Workshop 


Frequently, committees from college 
classes or local school systems in the 
state confer at the round table in our 
Laboratory. Some of these committees 
meet only once and for a short time; 
others return for numerous meetings. 
In one instance a local school system 
had a six-person committee here on pay 
for two weeks. 

Committees are free to select from 
the files and shelves as many materials 
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as they wish. They often take these 
materials to adjacent classrooms where 
they may confer undisturbed. The di- 
rector of the Laboratory and/or special- 
ists from various college departments 
are called in on occasion for consulta- 
tive purposes. 

At the beginning it was necessary to 
make a decision regarding the freedom 
to be given students and in-service tea- 
chers in their use of the Laboratory. 
It was recognized that the staff could 
more quickly locate materials and cer- 
tainly more accurately refile them. On 
the other hand, it appeared equally 
logical that a better workshop spirit 
would prevail if the workshoppers 
could feel free to browse and select 
needed materials at will. The latter 
policy was adopted. 

Actually it has resulted in a great 
saving of time for the Laboratory per- 
sonnel inasmuch as those who use the 
Laboratory facilities quickly catch on 
to the shelving and filing system. Con- 
sidering the a that the Laboratory 
is now serving an average of nearly 
200 persons each day, many of whom 
will use a large number of publications 
at a single time, this self-service plan 
is obviously a time saver. 


Service on a Wider Scale 


The Laboratory has also participated 
in an interesting service to the schools 
for American children in the American 
Occupied Zone of Germany. In the fall 
of 1947 the director of the Laboratory 
was appointed official curriculum con- 


-sultant to these schools. In this capacity 


his chief function has been to keep the 
director of the Dependent Schools Ser- 
vice in Germany supplied with up-to- 
date curriculum guides and various 
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kinds of instructional material, espe- 
cially of the vertical-file type. These, in 
turn, have been made available to the 
teachers in the American schools. Di- 
rect reports from the administration and 
from several American teachers in Ger- 
many indicate that their relatively mea- 
ger supplies have been helpfully sup- 
plemented by this service. 


Information via the Mails 


A further service performed by the 
Laboratory is that of answering cor- 
respondence related to curriculum 
problems and instructional materials. As 
this type of service is becoming known 
to the state, there is an increasing num- 
ber of such letters. In addition, letters 
are received from other states and such 
far-off places as Alaska, Korea, Vene- 
zuela, and Hawaii. As a rule these re- 
quests are for selected bibliographies. 

Illustrative of these bibliographies are: 
kindergarten and primary guides, text- 
book series available in elementary 
school English, industrial arts, courses 
of study, reading readiness tests, 
junior high health workbooks, courses 
of study ‘for high school English, sup- 
plementary reading material for third 
grade, units for primary grade science, 
and materials for planning a course of 
study in human relations in the junior 
high school. 

Typical of other request letters are 
those which have asked for information 
on such subjects as: materials to help 
me prepare a talk on, “It’s Fun to 
Teach,” professional articles for use in 
the correction of mirror writing, cri- 
teria for the evaluation of textbooks, 
and ideas for planning programs for 
special days. 
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Productivity Is Encouraged 


The actual production of curriculum 
materials to date has probably been 
satisfactory, considering the short time 
the Laboratory has been in existence. 
Many students have prepared reports 
of various kinds for classroom presen- 
tation. Many others, notably in the field 
of home economics, have prepared re- 
source units worthy of inclusion in the 
Resource Unit file. The Laboratory 
staff has produced a number of biblio- 
graphical lists. Several state committees 
preparing the new Iowa High School 
Courses of Study have spent weekends 
using the Laboratory for their con- 
ferences and as a research center, In- 
service groups have produced various 
types of curriculum materials, although 
with few exceptions these materials 
have been limited in scope and of 
only local significance. As the Labora- 
tory is now organized, it appears its 
production activities will be on the in- 
crease. 

To sense the over-all range of Labora- 
tory services, it would be necessary 
to follow individual staff members to 
college classes where they serve fre- 
quently as resource visitors. Many col- 
lege instructors of courses in the pro- 
fessional sequence ask us to discuss with 
their students topics pertinent to cur- 
riculum development and instructional 
materials. These classes are invariably 
followed by meetings with student 
committees and individuals who have 
selected projects toward which our 
Laboratory materials and services can 
make worthwhile contributions. 


Range of Materials Is Broad 
In general, the material in the Labora- 
tory reflects what is going on in the 
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classrooms of the nation. Some of the 
materials such as curriculum guides and 
courses of study are designed for tea- 
cher use only. Flat pictures, educational 
games, and like materials are for use by 
the pupils themselves. Much of the ma- 
terial has been prepared by the teachers 
and reveals both the philosophy and 
practices of given state and local school 
systems. 

The materials included in our Labora- 
tory are, in general, typical of those 
found in other curriculum laboratories. 
A few areas, however, may be less 
common. For instance, we have incor- 
porated a rather complete file of child 
accounting forms obtained from selected 
schools throughout the country. Our 
file, “Library of Occupational Infor- 
mation,” may also be unique. Too, we 
have obtained and classified a substantial 
number of curriculum materials at the 
college level, making it possible for the 
faculty at Iowa State Teachers College 
to examine their courses in the light of 
similar courses in other institutions of 
higher learning. 

To properly measure the value of the 
various types of materials, it is neces- 
sary to understand that the major con- 
tributions of our Laboratory are to the 
pre-service program of the students on 
the campus. However, by now it is clear 
that certain areas have proved of inter- 
est and value to teachers as well as our 
college students. 

Among some of the often-called-for 
materials are: courses of study and cur- 
riculum guides; child accounting forms; 
resource units; daily lesson plans; 
sources of educational records, radio 
transcriptions, and motion pictures; 
sources of charts, maps, and other 


graphic materials; sources of free and 
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inexpensive publications; textbooks and 
teachers’ manuals in all fields; reading 
readiness materials; science experiments 
with simple apparatus, superintendents’ 


annual reports; administrative hand- 
books; student publications; remedial 
reading materials; educational games; 
pamphlet series for collateral reading; 
equipment and publishers’ catalogs; flat 
pictures; bibliographies on numerous 
topics; pictures of classroom situations; 
literature on occupations; materials in 
the field of child development; study 
guides; test and evaluation instruments; 
high school schedules and elementary 
school daily programs; and suggestions 
for constructional projects. 


This Is the Set-Up 

The Laboratory is organized into five 
major shelving divisions and seventeen 
major filing divisions. These divisions 
have been ‘determined by a system of 
logical classification, or natural family 
groupings. Sub-divisions have been de- 
termined by the same principle. 

Materials in the shelving divisions 
may be found by use of a card catalog; 
while materials in the filing divisions 
are readily discovered by the use of 
a tab system on folders suspended on 
metal frames within the file drawers. 
Each item filed is labeled to correspond 
identically with the file drawer and 
falder which contains it. This insures 
accuracy in refiling. 

The elementary school textbooks are 
arranged so that the curriculum areas 
appear in alphabetical sequence. A red 
dividing board separates each curri- 
culum area while green dividers separate 
the series within each curriculum area 
according to the senior author of the 
series. This system virtually eliminates 
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error in returning books to their ap- 
propriate places on the shelves. 

The secondary textbook section fol- 
lows a similar plan, but with the subject 
areas within the larger curriculum areas 
separated by green dividers, For in- 
stance, in the science textbook section, 
the agriculture, biology, chemistry, gen- 
eral science, and physics textbooks are 
separated by green dividers. 

The elementary school workbooks 
are also classified alphabetically accord- 
ing to curriculum areas. A series of 
sloping display shelves are built over a 
series of horizontal shelves. The first 
workbook in a series is placed on the 
display shelf and directly below the re- 
maining books in the series are housed 
on the j Pee shelf. Each workbook 
has a small label in the upper right- 
hand corner indicating: subject, senior 
author, and grade level. Because sec- 
ondary school workbooks are not pre- 
pared in a series, they are located in a 
section of the filing system and classi- 
fied according to subjects. 


The Center Is Still Growing 


Plans are underway for expanding 
the Curriculum Laboratory into a five- 
room suite. The present room in which 
it is housed will be used for the curri- 
culum library and individual study 
room. The rooms to be added include 
an office for the Laboratory staff, a 
committee conference room, a produc- 
tion center, and an audio-visual work- 
shop. These rooms are in a contiguous 
unit. 

The conference room will enable 
committees of various sizes to confer 
with greater freedom. Furthermore, 
their discussions will in no way be dis- 
tracting to persons reading research. 
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As the production center is now en- 
visaged, appropriate equipment will be 
available so that many kinds of curri- 
culum materials may be readily pro- 
duced. We anticipate the development 
of such materials as daily programs, 
child accounting forms, curriculum 
guides, time-lines, pupil-made slides, 
graphs, booklets, posters, maps, com- 
munity resource charts, cartoons, local- 
interest reading material for children, 
games, experience charts, and construc- 
tional projects. 

The audio-visual workshop is to be 
under the direction of a specialist. We 
now plan that the workshop will have 
these interrelated functions: 


1. Serving as a place where “the wrist 
motion” techniques of machine operation 
may be practiced under the guidance of 
a trained operator. 

2. Organizing a program designed to 
assist the faculty in utilizing audio-visual 
techniques in their own classrooms. 

3. Providing facilities and services so 
that systematic instruction in audio-visual 
methods may be given to all pre-service 
teachers on the campus. 

4. Promoting a special program of more 
intensive training in audio-visual educa- 
tion for students desiring to specialize in 
this field. 

5. Encouraging school people through- 
out the state to utilize facilities and con- 
sultative services of the workshop. 


As the term workshop implies, em- 
phasis has been and will continue to be 
placed on the process of working to- 
gether as well as on the field of teach- 
ing materials. It is a fundamental tenet 
of the Curriculum Laboratory that 
people represent our best materials and 
resources, and that by working to- 
gether we will continue to learn much 
from each other. 
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Complaints of a 
Much-fSupernited Zeacher 











SYMMIE GOUGH 


The title of this article indicates its theme. Miss Gough points to some 
of the qualities she would like to find in the person charged with super- 
vising her work, and to this end uses illustrations of situations and 
people she has known—although scrambled beyond recognition. Sym- 
mie Gough is a teacher in Wooldridge School—a demonstration school 
jointly sponsored by the Austin public schools and the University of 


Texas. 


COOPERATION, according to Web- 
ster, means acting jointly with another. 
The several varieties of so-called co- 
operation I have experienced should 
cause Mr. Webster to revise his defini- 
tion. 

There was Mr. Easy who believed in 
democracy. He believed cooperation 
meant letting you do what you w anted 
to do, or on get by w ith doing. If 
you asked for assistance or for a con- 
ference to discuss policies, he was too 
busy. If any trouble arose over your 
decisions, may Heaven have mercy on 
you—he wouldn’t. Then there was his 
counterpart, Mr. Hard, who definitely 
laid down the line and you walked it. 


Can’t We Practice What We Preach? 


I would have no complaint against 
either of these supervisors, or the order 
they represent, if lip-service hadn’t been 
paid to democratic cooperation. In too 
many cases cooperation has become one- 
sided through unquestioning submis- 
sion of teachers to those in authority. 

I have worked under strictly auto- 
cratic systems and have had more real 
cooperation and freedom than I have 
had under several so-called democratic 
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systems. Perhaps all that I’m trying to 
say about cooperation is that I like 
people to live according to the prin- 
ciples they claim to have. As a teacher 
working under a democratic organiza- 
tion I would like—and I expect—to 
know just what my duties and responsi- 
bilities and what those of the super- 
visor are. A lack of this understanding 
leads to frustration on the part of the 
teacher. 

I suppose no one will challenge my 
statement that the quality or degree of 
leadership possessed by a supervisor 
will, to a large measure, determine his 
efficiency as a supervisor. I wish to 
qualify the term leadership in this case 
to mean democratic leadership. It should 
be so interpreted throughout this dis- 
cussion. 

The ability to stimulate thinking on 
the part of others is one quality of a 
good leader. Mr. Heil was probably the 
one who stimulated my thinking the 
most. He just “loved” to have teachers 
give him suggestions for ways to im- 
prove conditions—so that he could do 
the opposite. He stimulated me enough 
that I tried suggesting exactly what I 
didn’t want—so I usually received what 
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I did want. This succeeded for the two 
years we worked together. You could 
also get what you wanted done by 
sometimes casually bringing up a point 
in a discussion and dropping it until, a 
few weeks later, he might act on “his” 
brilliant idea. If that is leadership, de- 
liver me from it. 

I have had democratic leadership 
only a few times, but during those times 
I have come nearer to being at peace 
with myself because I truly began to 
do a good job as a teacher and because 
I no longer felt like a hypocrite. 


Cooperation Can Be Assured 


I realize that even the best leaders 
can do little if they fail to get coopera- 
tion from their coworkers. Perhaps it’s 
due to some deficiency in the leader if, 
in a democratic discussion, all the staff 
apparently agree on a plan and then 
about half of them fail to cooperate in 
carrying it out. I have seen this happen 
when the leader failed to take enough 
time to build up in the teachers con- 
fidence in himself, the leader. Teachers 
will not believe in one or two meetings 
that a previously autocratic leader really 
recognizes any merit in their ideas and 
that he really intends a democratically 
conceived plan to go into effect. 

I shall be very happy when planning 
ceases to be a top secret device among 
supervisors. I know that in present-day 
practice it is supposed to be done co- 
operatively with teachers. I have yet to 
have an opportunity to help in making 
such plans, or even know what the plans 
are. I can’t help wondering what a 
supervisor gets out of visiting my 
classes. He doesn’t know what my plans 
are unless they happen to be evident in 
the work going on at the moment; and 
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I certainly don’t know what he would 
like them to be. Why can’t we stop 
just talking about doing cooperative 
planning and actually do porne? 

If we have both been going in the 
same direction heretofore, it has been 
coincidental. The supervisor has been 
the person who knows and the teacher 
has been the learner—only much of the 
time she doesn’t know what she is sup- 
posed to be learning. Maybe she is to 
learn to like having the supervisor come 
in and write in a notebook for an hour 
and then leave without making any 
comment! 


Interest Fosters Unique Contributions 


Creativeness is another rare quality 
frequently missing in teachers simply 
because it has been so deeply buried 
under autocratic rule that it is almost 
smothered. How much creativeness can 
be found in teachers who are required 
to use methods, techniques, and devices 
prescribed by the supervisor? 

For two years I have worked in a 
democratic school. Under a system 
which does recognize creativeness as a 
desirable quality in teachers, I am be- 
ginning to regain some of the interest 
and enthusiasm I had when I first began 
to teach. The process of believing again 
that any unusual or unique ideas or 
plans that I have are really of some 
value has been a long and slow one. 
After teaching under an autocratic sys- 
tem for a number of years one becomes 
rather skeptical and cynical. There is 
a scar tissue built up that can’t be re- 
moved immediately. It takes real sin- 
cerity and effort on the part of the 
supervisor to convince the teacher that 
her ideas may make a valuable contri- 
bution to the educational program. 
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Emphasize Peer Relationships 


Perhaps I am taking some liberties 
with the principle of considerateness 
and making it even more inclusive than 
it should be, but the problem of teacher 
morale, so far as the supervisor enters 
the picture, is based on the lack of 
attention given to this principle. It is 
generally accepted that no teacher can 
operate at maximum efficiency if her 
morale is poor. 

It is my belief that a supervisor going 
to visit a teacher whom he does not 
know might well spend a minute or 
two looking up the data to see what 
her background of training and ex- 
perience has been. There is a possi- 
bility that the supervisor may be im- 
pressed, and may even discard his 

“holier than thou” attitude. He may 
recognize that some teachers are his 
equal. Any teacher, regardless of her 
experience, resents the patronizing and 
condescending air affected by some 
superv isors. I wonder how often that air 
is a front to hide the supervisor's feel- 
ing of inadequacy in the situation. 

Why can’t more supervisors realize 
that they will be much more successful 
as supervisors if they will meet the tea- 
chers as colleagues? Certainly much 
more could be accomplished with mu- 
tual respect of the other’s abilities and 
responsibilities. Suggestions and criti- 
cisms are much more readily accepted 
under such conditions. 


Speaking of Criticism 

No teacher worthy of the name re- 
sents criticism if it is given in a con- 
structive manner and if it comes from 
some respected person. We're all in a 
hurry to get things done, but a new 
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supervisor would be justified in making 
haste slowly and spending some time in 
becoming acquainted with teachers and 
conditions under which they work be- 
fore he barges in and begins house- 
cleaning. 

He can start in the first day criticiz- 
ing and changing things since he is the 
authority—but the teacher doesn’t have 
to like it! Teachers feel that their work 
is complex enough that no one can see 
it only once and immediately know all 
the right answers as to how it should be 
Pg 


A Little Commendation Helps 


Why are some supervisors hesitant to 
tell a teacher the good points they have 
observed in her work? I’d hate to think 
that the few commendatory remarks 
I’ve received were the only justified 
ones in my teaching. If they were, then 
I’m a misfit in the teaching profession; 
I’ve received only three or four really 
discriminating compliments. I don’t 
mean that a supervisor should flatter a 
teacher’s work with fulsome compli- 
ments—compliments given indiscrimi- 
nately lose their effectiveness. And, too, 
doubt as to the supervisor's sincerity is 
soon developed. 

I have a vivid recollection of a com- 
pliment received from a supervisor. He 
had spent some time in my class. The 
first time he saw me out of class he de- 
scribed the incident he thought had 
been very capably handled. He also 
took the time to comment on it to my 
principal. That one incident brightened 
a whole semester for me—and teach- 
ing isn’t an entirely thankless job, Tea- 
chers are human in their reactions, and 
a few well-deserved compliments can 
mean a great deal. 
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Can’t We Talk About It? 


Some supervisors seem to think a 
teacher is an automaton—pull the right 
levers and everything will be properly 
regulated—forgetting that a teacher is 
a personality. If the United States ever 
needs a Gestapo, I could recommend a 
few supervisors I’ve known. They peep 
around doors, they get their informa- 
tion via the grapevine. But the ones who 
irritate me most are those who creep 
into your room, sit in the back and 
write for an hour, then sneak out fur- 
tively. You don’t know why he was 
there or what he was writing. If you 
consider it worthwhile, you might be 
able to find out something about it at 
the end of the year on your rating card 
at the central office. If that is super- 
vision, you can have it. 

Carrying this idea further, I dislike 
having anyone just sit in my class and 
write unless I know the purpose of the 
observation. It cramps my style; I can’t 
proceed normally. If I know the pur- 
pose of the writing, it doesn’t bother 
me. I believe most teachers feel this 
way. 

Why can’t rating be two-way? Why 
can’t teachers rate supervisors? It might 
have a salutary effect on the quality 
of supervision we receive. It might 
awaken some to a realization that even 
a supervisor can be improved. 


Put These High on the List 

Have I sounded embittered and in- 
tolerant? I truly respect and admire 
many supervisors I have known. I 
would like to describe more ,.construc- 
tively the qualities I’d like in a super- 
visor—realizing that no one person will 
have all of these qualities. I do believe 
that selection of supervisors should be 
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very carefully made and that recogni- 
tion should be given to the fact that 
good training in supervision alone does 
not guarantee that a person will make 
a good supervisor. 

Most discussions concerning what a 
teacher wants from a supervisor list 
methods of teaching. I am assuming 
that any supervisor worthy of the name 
can give that if you ask for it. The 
things I want are less tangible but even 
more vital to me—and to the other 
teachers with whom I discussed this 
topic in an effort to get a sample of 
ideas. 

Most of all, I want a supervisor who 
has faith in teachers and makes every 
effort to know them as persons. I want 
him to believe that most teachers are 
sincere of purpose, that they desire pro- 
fessional improvement, and that they 
can meet and share responsibility in 
planning. I want him to be willing to 
give teachers a chance to express them- 
selves in conferences and meetings. | 
want him to give due consideration to 
the merit of their ideas. 

I want him to recognize the attain- 
ments of teachers. I want him to min- 
imize their weaknesses and magnify 
their strengths, realizing that by such 
procedures he can develop even stronger 
and more capable teachers. 

I expect tactfulness and consideration 
from him. I would like the assurance 
that he is a real friend and as such has 
a sympathetic understanding of my 
work as a teacher. I would like a new 
supervisor to be on call until complete 
rapport is established. I want him to be 
patient insofar as a teacher doesn’t try 
his patience to the breaking point, And 
I want him to be frank and sincere. I 
want to be able to feel that he is abso- 
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lutely dependable. I would like him to 
be enthusiastic. I want him to have the 
courage to uphold his own convictions, 
and yet be tolerant of other people’s 
ideas and views. I want him to be adapt- 
able to new ideas, 


Am I Asking Too Much? 

An additional quality I would appre- 
ciate in a supervisor is a sense of humor 
—but perhaps that is too much to ask. 
I feel that he must also possess a great 
deal of self-control. 

There isn’t a principle of supervision 
covering this point in so many words, 
but it has merit. At least to me it is im- 
portant, i.e., enough ethics that you feel 
you can talk to him confidentially if 


Tribulations of a Superwisor 





need be. I have had one or two experi- 
ences along this line which make me 
wonder if you can ever talk to any 
supervisor without hearing about it 
later from someone else. I’d rather pub- 
licize my problems myself. 

I believe that a supervisor must recog- 
nize the potentialities of his teachers, 
stimulate them to do independent think- 
ing, give them credit for worthwhile 
ideas, and consider them as colleagues. 

Of course, the supervisor has every 
right to expect just as much from tea- 
chers as teachers can expect from super- 
visors. In a democratic organization 
there is freedom only insofar as we all 
recognize and fulfill our mutual re- 
sponsibilities. 








DOROTHY REED PECKHAM 


Dorothy Reed Peckham was an elementary supervisor in Travis 
County rural schools for twelve years so she knows whereof she speaks 
when she outlines some trials of a supervisor. She is now an instructor 
in the Department of Educational Administration, University of Texas. 


WHAT?’S SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 
is sauce for the gander. I am, therefore, 
taking advantage of the fact that we 
Americans relish a good argument and 
pride ourselves on our ability to see 
both sides of a question. When I read 
Miss Gough’s article, “Complaints of 
a Much-Supervised Teacher,” I was in 
accord—for I have been a teacher and 
have experienced some of the types of 
supervision she mentions. But there is 
another side to it. While we usually 
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think of supervision from the teacher’s 
point of view, we must remember that 
the supervisor’s life isn’t easy. 

After twelve years in supervision I 
think I have met all the varieties of tea- 
chers—from those who make super- 
vision a joy to those who make us want 
to give up in discouragement. While 
most teachers are cooperative, inter- 
ested, and really desirous of improving, 
we have others who are not so easy to 
work with. Let me classify these. 
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The Monday through Friday Teacher 

Active members of the ““Thank God 
' for Friday Club.” Do you know this 
club? It has a large membership among 
the teaching profession. Its members 
are in the classroom from Monday un- 
til Friday, physically, But their minds 
and hearts are concentrating on the 
weekend when they can leave the 
school or the little town where they 
teach and begin to really live. 

I'd be the last to say that teachers 
should live solely for their work. They 
will be better teachers for having out- 
side interests and diversions; but this 
doesn’t mean that they are excused 
from doing a good job and from ad- 
vancing professionally. Members of the 
T.G.F.F.C. resent any infringement on 
their “own time” on Saturdays and 
complain when they have to attend an 
occasional professional meeting. They 
forget that many other workers labor 
six days a week from nine until five. At- 
tendance at teacher’s meeting is accom- 
panied by grumbling and dissatisfaction. 
The members of this club are certainly 
in no frame of mind to profit from such 
meetings! 

The only qualifications for member- 
ship in the T.G.F.F.C. are: to leave the 
school as soon as possible, to think as 
little as possible about their work, and 
to complain over any project which re- 
quires extra time. 


The Self-Satisfied Ones 


Another type of teacher, who makes 
a supervisor wish for a nice easy job as 
a waitress, is the one who already knows 
it all. Usually this teacher has taught 
many years, has her own way of doin 





fangled ideas of letting children help 
plan and carry out the classroom work. 
She is autocratic and has a closed mind 
to anything different. She not only be- 
lieves that her ways of doing things are 
best, but attempts to influence other 
teachers and supervisors by constantly 
telling of her accomplishments. She 
never gets a new idea from others—she 
is so busy handing herself bouquets. 


Those Who Demand All My Time 


Then there is the “Miss Huddle” 
type. She is just the opposite of Type 
Number 2. We want to help her, but 
she does take up considerably more 
than her share of the supervisor’s time. 
She loves to “go into a huddle” with 
the supervisor, especially on a busy 
Saturday morning when others are 
clamoring for appointments. She brings 
her personal as well as_ professional 
problems and unloads them on the (pre- 
sumably) broad supervisory shoulders. 
She is a “clinging vine” and lacks the 
self-confidence to do anything without 
advice. This teacher seems to think the 
supervisor is also a psychiatrist, or at 
least a Dorothy Dix. She is usually suf- 
fering from an inferiority complex and 
imagines that other teachers do not like 
her and that she is being snubbed. One 
teacher even came to the supervisor’s 
home on several occasions to tell how 
she was mistreated by teachers in her 
building. 

We sympathize and hope we can 
strengthen “Miss Huddle,” but several 
teachers of this type can leave the super- 
visor rather frayed around the edges! 


The Turncoat Is Not Common 


things, and resents interference. She has One of the most difficult problems 


her doubts about all of these new 
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in human relations which the supervisor 
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must face is the teacher who is all 
sweetness and affability while talking 
with the supervisor, but criticizes her 
maliciously later. It may be quite a 
while before the supervisor discovers 
that all of the charm this teacher turns 
on for the supervisor is merely a front 
and that, while pretending to be inter- 
ested in developing into a more creative 
ceacher, she goes right along in the same 
old way. 


No Observation in This Class 


There is the problem often faced by 
the supervisor of what to do with the 
teacher who ceases whatever she is 
doing the moment the supervisor ap- 
pears. Everything is put aside while the 
teacher announces the supervisor’s ar- 
rival to the class. This teacher is very 
anxious to persuade the vistor to “take 
charge” or to tell the children some- 
thing interesting—anything to prevent 
the supervisor from observing the regu- 
lar classroom work. This type of tea- 
cher sometimes begins talking to the 
supervisor and has to be reminded that 
her duty is to the pupils. 


You'll Have To Show Me 


Teachers who have made up their 
minds to dislike the supervisor just on 
general principles place this individual 
“behind the eight ball” before she ever 
meets the staff. True, some teachers 
may have legitimate reasons for being 
allergic to supervisors, as the preceding 
article points out. 





Teachers, try to put aside your pre- 
judices and give supervision a fair 
chance. Perhaps the new supervisor is 
as nervous as you are when first visiting 
your room. 


Turn About’s Fair Play 


For fear that the reader may have 
received the idea that the writer is 
“soured” on the entire teaching pro- 
fession, let me hasten to add that in 
twelve years as a supervisor the types of 
teachers mentioned above have been 
decidedly in the minority. As compen- 
sation for these few are the many, many 
teachers who make supervision an in- 
spiring, challenging, and soul-satisfying 
work. 

This answer to the preceding article 
is written only because it seems that 
recently we have read so much about 
what teachers want and expect of super- 
visors. Now, it seems that this is a two- 
way business and that supervisors have 
a right to expect some of the same 
qualities in teachers. These qualities 
which promote good human relation- 
ships have been listed by teachers in an 
article, “This Is the Kind of Super- 
visor We Want,” in the January, 1947, 
issue of Educational Leadership, as: 
sincerity, tactful criticism, sense of 
humor, kindliness, self-control, toler- 
ance, show appreciation, give encour- 
agement, and do not have an unap- 
proachable air. 

These same qualities might well be 
listed under the heading, “This Is the 
Kind of Teacher We Want.” 


o& 
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We talk about in-service experiences for teachers. Certainly those who 
are in instructional leadership positions need such experiences, also. 
These four contributors—two curriculum consultants, and an elemen- 
tary and a secondary school principal—indicate what experiences they 
have had in their positions over the period of a year which they believe 
constitute in-service growth for them. 


REFLECTIONS OF A CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 


Alexander Frazier, curriculum consultant in the Phoenix Union High Schools 
and Phoenix College, Arizona, emphasizes the importance of working with groups 


as an in-service experience, 


THE SCHOOLS OPEN next Monday, 
September 13. Looking at the stacks of 
materials that have been cleaned up 

over the summer, the curriculum con- 
sultant says to himself, “Here are a few 
days before it begins. What have I to 
think about, to think through?” 

More than anything else, he reflects, 
he needs to think about how to help 
groups become aware of their problems. 
His services are set up on a request 
basis. “Is there something on which 
you need help?” he is to ask. “How 
can I help?” And that means that some- 
how problems and needs must be felt 
before he can be of use. 


Progress Was Made Here 


He recalls a conference last fall with 
a department chairman. Yes, they had 
problems. Here was.a list of them, com- 
piled the preceding year for a meeting 
with colleagues in another unit. It had 
been a good, practical meeting, the 
chairman remembered. The list dealt 
mostly with handling supplies and 
equipment. 

Other problems? Well, teachers had 
been complaining about students who 
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didn’t fit in. Perhaps. And the 
meeting—the excitement of helping 
isolate the problem. Where were stu- 
dents not fitting in? One symptom of 
maladjustment would be the percentage 
of failures, the group agreed, and 
sounded off: three percent, two, fifteen, 
five, twenty. At the close of the roll 
call the group saw that failures in the 
most populous course in the department 
were running from fifteen to twenty- 
five percent. It had caught sight of a 
real problem. The teachers involved 
went to work on it. 

He thinks, too, of another meeting 
equally dramatic for him. Here was the 
data from a survey of reading and arith- 
metic skills. The situation could be 
grasped at a glance. And the self-direc- 
tion of the group as it framed the ques- 
tions that led to six or seven meetings 
upon individualizing instruction, the 
setting up of an all-school approach to 
reading, and the building of an orienta- 
tion course for ninth graders. 

Still another meeting of all the teach- 
ers of a particular subject. In one 
hour the group had analyzed what it 
had long known to be its most acute 
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problem. This analysis had gone back 
into the units with each teacher. Work 
later undertaken in two schools bore 
reference to it. 


Some Weren’t So Successful 

But the times, too, when the prob- 
lems never emerged, or emerged only 
to escape. There was the mature group 
in which out of a brilliant and intense 
self-analysis there suddenly appeared 
an hypothesis that was ‘genuinely a 
group invention, a possibility of recon- 
ciling hostile forces in the school. He 
recalls the failure to hold that hypo- 
thesis in the group—the lateness of the 
hour, the need for relief from tension, 
and, frankly, the ineptitude of the con- 
sultant. Can he improve his under- 
standing of ways by which a group 
may clinch its thinking once it has 
found its problem? 

Or the department that tried to find 
a problem—for the consultant. It was 
not accustomed to meeting except when 
new textbooks were to be examined or 
semester tests revised. But it wanted 
to welcome the new consultant. It met, 
and somehow the consultant found him- 
self in the role of presenting and de- 
fending an approach unfamiliar to the 
group. He recalls the shock of sensing 
that he was alone, that there was no 
need for all this or for any talk, no need 
of any kind yet—and the climaxing mo- 
ment of dead silence, the stray com- 
ment or two, and the geritle-hearted 
little woman who came up afterward 
and offered to work with the consultant 
—on his problem. 

Or the new group that found a prob- 
lem, but too soon. It was a big prob- 
lem, Its selection came before the group 
had really become a group. Those who 
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engineered the choice made it out of 
their experience, not the group’s. And 
the year-long study by a group-that- 
was-not-a-group of a problem-that-was- 
not-a-problem, The evaluation of the 
experience by those who survived in the 
group, and the deepened understand- 
ing of reasons for group failure that 
came to them out of that long session 
that late April afternoon. 


Self-Appraisal at This Point 

How to help groups become newly 
aware of their problems. . . . The prob- 
lems are there, adjusted to or buried 
under or long since projected into ag- 
gressions against surface frustrations. 
We have lived so long with our prob- 
lems in the secondary school, the con- 
sultant begins to think, that we are not 
right, many of us, in relationships with 
students and colleagues, or even with 
ourselves, 

He begins to think in terms of the- 
rapy, of the curriculum worker as not 
so much an agent of change as an agent 
of insight, the insight that demands and 
determines change. He checks himself. 
Is the situation that which is sick? Or 
is the consultant projecting upon it his 
own frustrate fancies, born of ignor- 
ance or incapacity? The need of self- 
knowledge. .. . 

Meanwhile, the schools will open 
Monday. The groups that know they 
have problems will begin to call upon 
the consultant. He will have more 
chance this year than last to learn from 
working in groups. He must reorganize 
his notes from the month of summer 
study, the notes that try to bring up-to- 
date his continuing intention to deepen 
insights into sur work and find new 
ones. 
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As a last gesture of appraisal, he 
thumbs through the first year’s report of 
his activities. In how many meetings 
did he sit as observer, consultant, mem- 
ber, or leader? One hundred sixty-four! 


From all that experience he should 
have learned more. He will learn more 
this year, he vows; and suddenly he de- 
cides—if he possibly can he will get to 
New York in February. 


FIVE AREAS OF GROWTH FOR ME 


Mary Beauchamp, educational assistant in the city schools of Pasadena, California, 
outlines the types of experiences which were valuable to her and how they were 


made possible. 


LOOKING BACK over the past year 
as curriculum consultant in the Min- 
neapolis public schools, five types of 
experiences stand out as contributing a 
major part to my in-service growth. 
Each experience is valuable in itself, but 
only through their combination did the 
year add up to my most significant 
grow ing | year. Space allows me only to 
sketch in broad outline the areas. The 
first area is developed with a specific 
illustration; each would profit from 
such a treatment. 


Working with teachers. Perhaps 
the greatest single strand in the chain 
of in-service growth comes to a con- 
sultant as he works with groups of 
teachers in the solution of their prob- 
lems. Two words tell the story—with 
and their. 

There’s no experience which gives 
a consultant the exhilaration that comes 
from sitting down with a group of tea- 
chers to tackle a problem about which 
all are concerned and the solution to 
which all are confident will emerge. 
The only other experience that can 
match it occurs when a group decides 
to act and, with unified vigor and en- 
thusiasm, sets forth to carry out the 
results of group thinking. 
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It was my lot to work with a com- 
mittee of teachers whose job was to 
develop a scope and sequence for the 
emerging common learning program of 
Minneapolis. This was untried ground. 
None of us approached our task with a 
preconceived program. We had a com- 
mon philosophy. We had the accepted 
objectives of the Minneapolis public 
schools, and we knew the program had 
to rest squarely on the needs of children 
and society if it were to be sound. 

At first we groped, but we recog- 
nized the magnitude of our task. Hav- 
ing school time for consideration of the 
problem helped keep us going. Little 
by little through talking, reading, 
evaluating, listening, and summarizing 
we came to some decisions. None of 
these decisions could have been reached 
by any one person. Nor could they 
have been reached if the group had had 
to limit its meetings to an hour’s ses- 
sion after school. 

Working with teachers on _ their 
problems in such a way that group 
thinking and action has a chance to 
function—there’s no experience to equal 
it as a factor in the growth process. 


W orking in a variety of situations. 
Every supervisor or consultant should 
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have the chance to work in many dif- 
ferent kinds of situations if he is to con- 
tinue to grow at a maximum rate. He 
should have a chance to work with 
groups that cut across subject matter 
lines, groups that represent all levels of 
the school system, groups in which he is 
primarily a learner rather than a teacher, 
groups that represent community inter- 
ests. Every consultant should have some 
system-wide duties over and beyond 
his own area of interest so that he may 
gain an understanding of the total school 
program. Consultants should be pushed 
to be generalists, to develop a concept 
of the learning process which extends 
from pre-school age to adulthood. 


Experimenting in new fields. Per- 
haps this experience is part and parcel 
of the previous one. It seems important 
enough, however, to merit separate 
consideration. We say we believe that 
learning is an evolving process; that the 
education of a decade ago, however fine, 
is not good enough today. Yet in no 
area of American life is it as hard for 
a new idea to flourish as in education. 
As consultants we may be even more 
prone than teachers to follow well- 
established trails, to be skeptical of an 
idea which springs up from an inex- 
perienced, untried teacher. 

Education demands new ideas; it 
needs just as urgently skilled technicians 
who know what to do with new ideas. 
It is paramount, then, for consultants 
to be constantly experimenting with 
new techniques in their own fields and 
in those areas which represent the fron- 
tiers of American living. 

We need consultants who are eager 
to expend “sweat, blood, and tears” in 
order to find out how we can live to- 
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gether more happily and productively. 
We need consultants who are eager to 
help teachers guide high school students 
in operating a real community school. 
We need consultants who are eager to 
explore the possibilities of a twelve- 
month school and the important contri- 
butions camping and outdoor educa- 
tion has for youth. Yes, we need con- 
sultants who are alert to new ideas and 
eager to experiment with their use in 
a modern program of education. 


Participating in community living. 
Too long the program of the school has 
been inbred and isolated. The school 
program will be functional to the de- 
gree that it is tied in with community 
life. The consultant’s activities in the 
community serve not only as a broaden- 
ing experience for the consultant but 
also to enrich, validate, and bring to 
realization the school program itself. 
Participation in Girl and Boy Scouts, 
YMCA, YWCA, labor organizations, 
chambers of commerce, church, profes- 
sional and service clubs is more than 
desirable—it is imperative! 

The degree and kind of participation 
is important. Too often the educator 
comes to such groups in one of two 
capacities—either as a speaker for a 
special occasion or as an observer only. 
These relationships are good but ob- 
viously are limited in their outcomes. 
Consultants need to take an active and 
continuous part in a few community 
groups—to take some of the hard knocks 
that come from such participation. 


Experiences on a wider level. As 
a leader, a consultant is supposed to in- 
spire and stimulate as well as to guide 
and to do. It’s imperative, then, to have 
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opportunities to renew one’s own source 
and supply of inspiration. This comes 
as a result of the foregoing activities, 
to be sure; but there is often a felt need 
to get far enough away from the job 
at hand to gain perspective and renewed 
vigor. 

Experiences on a state and national 
level serve to supply this need. For one 
consultant it may be attendance at na- 
tional meetings where one gains new 
ideas from all over the country. For 
another it may be a workshop exper- 
ience in another school system. It may 
be a visit to other schools to find out 
what they are doing about certain vital 


problems. Whatever the source, we all 
need a chance to refuel. 

You may be saying, “This is a Utop- 
ian Dream.” Perhaps, but it isn’t im- 
possible. It requires more time than is 
available to most of us. It requires a 
different type of organization among 
consultant groups. The line-staff scheme 
doesn’t fit. It requires a unity of pur- 
pose among coworkers. It requires the 
understanding of administrators. Each 
of these can be gained if the desire of 
consultants to so operate is strong en- 
ough. At any rate, it adds up to a 
program of maximum in-service growth 
for one consultant. 


PEOPLE ARE THE PRIME CONTRIBUTORS TO GROWTH 


Helen A. Bertermann, principal of Central Fairmount and Theodore Roosevelt 
Schools in Cincinnati, stresses the importance of people in learning and broadening 


on the job. 


PEOPLE. No one sees them, studies 
them, affects them, is affected by them 
more than are elementary school prin- 
cipals. People in classrooms guiding 
young people, people in and out of the 
office all day, people in meetings, peo- 
ple at the other end of the telephone 
wire. In low moments a desert island 
becomes a favorite dream. 

Certainly there is no area of develop- 
ment that needs a principal’s attention 
more than helping children, teachers, 
and parents grow in understanding one 
another—and through that process in- 
crease his own stature. 


A Sampling of Contacts 


A small school offers opportunities 
for frequent contacts with the same 
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people day in and day out. Hearing 
problems discussed by children, teach- 
ers, and parents brings renewed faith 
in human nature, ber also disappoint- 
ments. 

There was the father whose wife 
neglected their home and children; the 
mother who poured out a true prayer 
of thanksgiving for her son’s under- 
standing teacher; the boy whose father 
threatened to take away his dog unless 
his grades improved; ‘the three little 
sisters whose mother would not get rid 
of the nits but thought they should; 
the father who brought his child to the 
door and shouted, “Here’s the brat. 
Keep her. I don’t want her.” 

The teacher who reported with joy 
the signs of deviltry in the boy who 
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was too good; the confidences of birth- 
day and Christmas plans in many fami- 
lies; two PTA presidents always ready 
to help; the meetings to prepare for the 
Memorial . Day parade, and the parade 
itself when the people of many fra- 
ternal, religious, and community groups 
joined together; the daily jokes that 
come when congenial folks work to- 
gether; the induction of a fine young 
man into the duties of an assistant prin- 
cipal. 

These experiences and_ countless 
others became a part of this principal’s 
store house of knowledge of human 
nature. 


Conferences Clarify and Cement 

The child study program of the 
Upper Grade Study Council, now in its 
fourth year, has helped greatly to focus 
the study of children through analysis 
and objective criteria. The consultants 
for this program in addition to the reg- 
ular group leaders chosen from the 
membership provided challenging guid- 
ance. To one who has participated in 
the sinall study groups, listened to the 
consultants discuss their particular 
areas of interest, and read selected refer- 
ence works, this program has provided 
a practical and rich source of profes- 
sional nourishment. The people make 
the program live. 

Scheduled monthly conferences with 
colleagues, in which principals and 
supervisors met in small groups and 
freely discussed problems suggested by 
their elected planning committees, not 
only clarified policies, procedures, and 
plans, but added immeasurably to un- 
derstanding of group processes, 

Conferences with book company 
representatives and their reading spe- 
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cialists, in the course of arriving at com- 
mittee recommendations for primary 
readers, and the subsequent discussions 
with able committee members, gave an 
overview of trends in reading methods 
that would have been difficult to gain 
in other ways. People helped to make 
subject matter live. 


Appreciating Our Associates 


How may the qualifications of as- 
sistant principals be appraised? The 
committee assignment in the Elementary 
Principals Club, and later in a commit- 
tee appointed by the superintendent of 
schools, necessitated a most critical 
study and analysis of what makes a 
good potential principal. Oral inter- 
views, the final step in the process set 
up following committee recommenda- 
tions, offered a rare opportunity to 
know fine professional people, their 
backgrounds and interest in children. 
People make the profession. 


Growing Through Group Acquaintance 


Writing checks for organization 
dues can be an easy way (in pre-in- 
flation days, at least!) to extend pro- 
fessional interest. Opportunities to plan 
for and participate in national confer- 
ences where people with like and unlike 
interests and problems worked and 
played together extended horizons and 
gave a general lift as well as practical 
help in understanding the needs of chil- 
dren and teachers. 

Opportunities for knowing colleagues 
in the state came in full measure through 
planning with other executive board 
members for state meeting programs 
that would meet the needs of the mem- 
bership. This board had the responsi- 
bility of planning for the Association 
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meeting during the 1947 summer con- 
vention of the NEA and also for local 
arrangements for the ASCD annual 
convention. People make such associa- 
tions. 

Democratic living, a phrase mouthed 
so freely in our circles, took on a new 
meaning when the Denver Summer 
Workshop was seen inside out. Teach- 
ers and administrators could and did 
plan together for the five weeks’ pro- 
gram, worked in groups with mutual 
respect, praised and griped, and eval- 
uated. It was rich professional fare. 


A review of the year, unusually 
packed with professional experience 
though it was, cannot fail to bring re- 
grets, too. The hasty word spoken in 
irritation, the unspoken word of en- 
couragement, a letter to a friend un- 
written are but a few. Professional obli- 
gations, however pleasant and reward- 
ing, so easily become all absorbing. 
Thece was too little time for a visit with 
old friends, a movie with the family, 
books that looked inviting. But it was a 
good year made richer by working 
closely with people. 


A LOCAL WORKSHOP PUTS THEORY INTO PRACTICE 
Paul E. Smith, principal of Hayes Junior High School in Youngstown, Ohio, looks 


at a specific workshop which 


OUTSTANDING as a means of 
achieving the democratic objectives we 
so often speak of is the workshop. Of- 
ten, however, these workshop programs 
are devoted to problems of such broad 
areas of administration or teaching that 
they are of value only in developing a 
wide framework in which most any 
activity can be counted as acceptable. 

My own experience with such activ- 
ities has been of little value or signif- 
icance in helping me do a better job as 
a junior high school principal. After 
all, my main concern is with the im- 
provement of specific problems of our 
local situation. With the purpose of 
providing encouragement and oppor- 
tunity for all school principals to study 
common problems of our school sys- 
tem, an administrative workshop was 
arranged to evaluate the quality of the 
teaching services of the Youngstown 
public schools. 
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was a valuable experience for him. 


Are We Teaching Usable Skills? 


Statistics revealed that from 1936 to 
1948 the average number of pupils en- 
rolled in the first grade was 2,394. For 
the same period the average number 
enrolled in the eighth grade was 2,359. 
Yet the average number of high school 
graduates was 1,720. These facts pre- 
sented the first problem—do Youngs- 
town pupils receive the kind of educa- 
tion which best fits them for life in 
Youngstown? The following questions 
were considered: 


A. Why the great loss from first to eighth 
grade? From eighth to twelfth grade? 
B. Are the pupils in Youngstown given 
the kind of education which best fits 
them for life today and the future? 
1. Do pupils who finish high school 
have the minimum skills necessary 
to find their initial employment? 
2. Are the pupils who do not complete 
high school adequately prepared? 
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a. Do they have salable skills? 

b. Can they establish successful 
homes? 

c. Have they been introduced to the 
best traditions of our culture? 

3. Do they know the meaning of the 
American system of political prac- 
tice? 

4. Have they learned to live together? 

Have they mastered, insofar as pos- 

sible, the fundamental skills? 

6. Have they learned to take care of 

their bodies? 

. Do they know for what ends they 

live? 


wm 
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We Examine the “Extras” 


A problem closely related to this was 
a discussion of the adequacy of special 
services for the needs of pupils. Among 
the questions considered in this area 
were: 


1. What special and related services 
are available at present? 

2. Are there fields of need for which 
no service has been provided? 

3. How can the existing services better 
meet the needs of pupils? 

4. Do all teachers know about and un- 
derstand the available services? 

5. Would another type of internal or- 
ganization facilitate the use of such ser- 
vices? 

6. Do we need all of the special serv- 
ices?) Upon which of the special services, 
if any, should less emphasis be placed? 

7. Is there evidence that the best in- 
terests of the child are sometimes for- 
gotten? 


Another problem area discussed was 
that of the supervisory services and 
their relationship to the effectiveness of 
teaching. Among the problems con- 
sidered were: 


1. How can supervision become a pro- 
cess of guidance and growth for the tea- 
cher? 
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2. How can supervision encourage tea- 
chers to begin conscious study of children? 

3. Need a supervisor occasionally ob- 
serve, first hand, the work of the teacher? 

4. How far does the responsibility of 
the supervisor go for curriculum improve- 
ment? 

5. How much responsibility does the 
supervisor have for the evaluation of the 
work of the teacher? 

6. Can the supervisor help the teacher 
to evaluate her own work? 

7. What are some techniques by which 
supervisors can assist teachers in their 
teaching procedures and _ results? 


The final area to be discussed was 
that of administration and its promotion 
of the greatest growth of teachers and 
pupils, Again a variety of questions in- 
dicated the concern of teachers about 
the importance of administration. 


We Go On From Here 


A local workshop of this sort, with 
no special consultants or experts present 
to distract the attention of the parti- 
cipants from the local problems, al- 
lows the participants to play a more 
active and constructive part and still 
retain a considerable control over the 
nature and solution of the problem. 
Such a workshop depends upon local 
people and they, in turn, reinforce one 
another because they have in common a 
more complete understanding of the 
local situation. 

We trust the time will soon come 
when all school personnel will be under 
twelve-month contract with emphasis 
placed on the responsibility of each 
staff member to spend some time in a 
local workshop. Thus educational 
theory can be more closely in touch 
with active practice and will accelerate 
the modernization of our public school 
programs. 
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An Emerging Program 


of Supewision— 








MAUD J. BROYLES 


This is the story of one way in which an emerging program of super- 
vision is growing up, state-wide. It is West Virginia’s story of recruit- 
ment of county supervisors from the ranks of good classroom teachers 
and principals; of the amazing way in which, through their in-service 
experiences together, local needs are made the basis of state planning; 
ar.jJ of progress in the development of a program for pre-service train- 
ing of supervisors. Maud J. Broyles is assistant state supervisor of 
elementary schools in the State Department of Education, Charleston. 


AMONG THOSE PROBLEMS which 
supervisors in West Virginia are think- 
ing through together and with widen- 
ing groups are the many phases in the 
development of continuous progress 
through the twelve-year program of 
public education—evaluation of teach- 
ing and learning situations; an adjusted 
reading program; the development of 
child study groups, pupil progress; 
problems in art, nutrition, and social 
living; meeting the need for trained 
supervisors. . . . 

In order to see the picture of super- 
vision as it is developing in West Vir- 
ginia we need to look briefly at the 
present pattern of supervisory activity 
—the two state-wide workshops y early, 
the area meetings, varied local activities, 
and the inter-relationship of all these in 
identifying and solving problems. We 
need, also, to look at the over-all pat- 
tern in which supervision functions un- 
der the county unit. 


Time for Growth 


The story begins one day in March, 
1933, W hen West Virginia abolished the 
offices of every city, town, and rural- 
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district board of education in the state. 
Independent school districts, small and 
large, were suddenly wiped out; the 
county became the administrative and 
supervisory unit, 

The fifty-five units thus established 
vary widely in financial ability, popula- 
tion, topography, occupation, and the 
percent of rural schools. The smallest 
has about fifty teachers, the largest over 
1,600. Counties, and areas within coun- 
ties, have special problems as well as 
recurring needs. Yet for every county 
the county unit law set a common con- 
cern: For all children an equal chance 
for education so far as can be provided 
by state equalization funds. 

Growth in supervision came slowly. 
For perhaps ten years the major em- 
phasis went to administrative problems. 
By 1945 a study showed that twenty- 
nine assistant superintendents gave full 
time to elementary school supervision 
and a growing number of counties em- 
ploy ed helping teachers, especially in 
music and art. In the same year the 
State Department set-as a goal at least 
one full-time elementary supervisor in 
each county. That goal has been realized. 
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With no pre-service training pro- 
gram to provide candidates, superinten- 
dents chose supervisors from the ranks 
of good teachers and principals. Because 
of the need thus created for in-service 
training, the State Department co- 
operated with counties—at first largely 
through bulletins and meetings. Out of 
an occasional regional meeting there 
grew a continuing organization. Prog- 
ress was being made, but not swiftly 
enough. 


Workshops Build Unity 

Then in June, 1946, five colleges of- 
fering teacher training joined with the 
State Department of Education in spon- 
soring on the campus of Marshall Col- 
lege a state-wide workshop in instruc- 
tional supervision. Resource people from 
other states, from colleges and univer- 
sities, from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and from the National Education 
Association were on hand to help us. A 
month later the State Department spon- 
sored a “School in Supervision” planned 
with special consideration for new per- 
sonnel. 

These two meetings seemed to pull 
together forces that had been building 
up since the county unit was adopted. 
From them came the recommendation 
for the semi-annual workshops at Jack- 
son’s Mill. Since the first one, held in 
January, 1947, these workshops have 
called into action ever-increasing repre- 
sentation in planning, participation, and 
local follow-up. 

To understand the togetherness which 
has grown up from these meetings, one 
needs to know Jackson’s Mill—a state 
recreation center ,with permanent cot- 
tages, large and small; assembly halls; 
the great Mount Vernon dining room; 
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and quiet acres of landscaped lawn. 
This setting is ideal both for scheduled 
meetings and for those informal discus- 
sions which build friendship and com- 
mon understanding. 

The 1947 summer workshop was 
scheduled to follow the county super- 
intendents’ conference. Many superin- 
tendents remained. In this meeting the 
group as a whole got a clearer vision 
of the child in a twelve-year curri- 
culum adjusted to his needs. 

At the third Jackson’s Mill workshop 
the West Virginia Association of School 
Supervisors was formed, an association 
much like ASCD in that it cuts across 
groups, “any person working in or 
vitally concerned with the improve- 
ment of the public school” being eligible 
for membership. 

From the national and state Associa- 
tions as well as from the local, those 
who have planned the Jackson’s Mill 
meetings have drawn inspiration. State 
colleges and consultants from out of 
state have contributed richly to the 
program. At present these workshops 
are a strong force in the development 
of better supervision in West Virginia. 

Between state-wide workshops there 
are meetings in the six supervisory areas 
as well as within smaller groups. The 
State Department, upon invitation, 
works closely in these programs. Al- 
though areas grew up independently 
and their programs vary widely, many 
of them will be helped this winter by 
suggestions of a committee of their 
presidents in regard to local use of the 
state-wide workshop reports; number 
of regional meetings; inviting represen- 
tative principals, teachers, and lay peo- 
ple to meetings; long-term planning; 
immediate goals; and evaluation. 
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The Beginnings of a Plan for Preparation 


In response to the recommendation 
of the Marshall workshop, a committee 
of college, State Department, and 
county personnel met during the July, 
1947, workshop to recommend “a pat- 
tern of college training and field service 
leading to a supervisors’ certificate.” 

The struggle of this committee is a 
story of seeking and developing a trend 
of state-wide thinking. Due to the shift- 
ing committee membership, for awhile 
it appeared that the function of each 
meeting was to reject the progress re- 
port of the previous meeting and start 
anew; 
these reports reveal a growing agree- 
ment. 

In July of 1948, however, both the 
Superintendents’ and the Supervisors’ 
Association adopted the committee re- 
port which is expected, within the year, 
to form the basis of a program of super- 
visory training. It states that: 


e Any plan of training for supervisors 
should be consistent with the concept of 
a twelve-year curriculum. It should pre- 
pare the supervisor to understand and 
work effectively in both the elementary 
and secondary schools, although the major 
emphasis of training may be directed to- 
ward some specific area of service. 

e The graduate program of education 
must necessarily permit a range of choice 
in experiences consistent with the trainees’ 
varying backgrounds of education and 
experience. 

e Field experiences are an essential part 
of the training program and the com- 
mittee recommends that a minimum of 
twelve hours of graduate credit be given 
for the satisfactory completion of guided 


Te 
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although close examination of . 


field experience which would cover not 
less than a two-year period. The field 
experience should be an integral part of 
the county supervisory program and 
should include experiences in both the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

e The persons beginning supervisory 
training should have a bachelor’s degree 
with three to five years of successful teach- 
ing experience. 

e A program of graduate training ap- 
proved for a supervisor should, without 
loss of credit, lead to a master’s degree 
and a supervisor’s certificate. 


An advisory committee at work on 
a program of experiences for the edu- 
cation of supervisors will report to the 
Association in February. 


Today—and Tomorrow 

Just past—in October—came the 
second school planned especially for 
new personnel. Members of the execu- 
tive committee of the state supervisory 
association helped with the plans and 
the “teaching.” 

In the areas and within counties and 
sections of counties groups are working 
on spécifics in the implementation of 
a twelve-year program, with adjustment 
in reading receiving special emphasis. 
In the plans completed in November 
for the February workshop, evaluation 
of progress and further study in read- 
ing, evaluation of child growth, and the 
development of child study groups are 
major topics. Local need and coopera- 
tive endeavor have shaped the begin- 
nings of the development of super- 
vision as a resource service in West Vir- 
ginia. These same forces must point the 
way toward further change and growth. 
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On-Lerwice Education 
of Helping Teachers | 








MELDA W. CHAMBRE 


An overview of how individuals work at meetings gives evidence of 
not only belief in group process but a willingness to put it into practice. 
Melda W. Chambre, the author of this account, is on leave from New 
Jersey where she was a helping teacher, and is at present county super- 


visor in Cullman, Alabama. 


IN 1916 the first helping teachers, or 
rural school supervisors, were appointed 
by the State Board of Education to 
serve in the unsupervised areas of New 
Jersey. The number has now grown 
to sixty and includes specialists in music, 
art, and health education as well as the 
general elementary field. These people 
work under the supervision of the As- 
sistant Commissioner in charge of Ele- 
mentary Education. The law creating 
the position also provided that the Com- 
missioner have a meeting of the group 
at least two days during the year. 
When the Commissioner and his assist- 
ant have meetings they not only believe 
in the democratic - -process—they prac- 
tice it. 

In March of 1946 a group of seven 
helping teachers was appointed to serve 
as a steering committee; and they made 
tentative plans for a three- day work- 
shop to be held in October. A question- 
naire was sent to each helping teacher 
asking on which of twelve committees 
she wished to serve. All first and second 
choices were tabulated and four com- 
mittees were formed. Chairmen, as- 
sistant chairmen, and recorders were 
appointed for each. A librarian, hos- 
pitality chairman, treasurer, and evalua- 
tion committee member were added 
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later. It was the treasurer’s job to collect 
six dollars from each helping teacher. 
Due to lack of state funds we financed 
the conference ourselves, and felt we 
got our money’s worth, even in this in- 
flationary period! 


Mapping Our Course 


All duties were definitely outlined. 
These instructions were sent: 


Chairman— It is your duty to see that 
the time schedule is strictly observed. This 
is important for a smooth-running con- 
ference. You should welcome the mem- 
bers of your group, outline your plans, 
and stress the importance of the confer- 
ence. All this should take not more than 
fifteen minutes. With the help of your 
assistant you are responsible for guiding 
the thinking of the group and the work 
of the consultants so that worthwhile out- 
comes result. You must see that no person 
dominates the discussion and that there 
is 100 percent participation by your group 
members. You, your assistant, and your 
recorder should work together on draft- 
ing the final summary. (Chairmen must 
certainly be selected with care!) 


Assistant Chairman—!t is your duty 
to help your chairman guide the discus- 
sion. You are responsible for the welfare 
of the consultants. You should bring them 
up-to-date on planning and assist them 
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in making their contributions as worth- 
while as possible. (They, too, must en- 
joy the conference and want to return 
to us again. ) 

(Assistant chairmen should have good 
broad shoulders on which the chairman 
can pile her troubles. They should be 
experienced leaders who know the prob- 
lems of a chairman and how to guide a 


group. ) 


Recorder— It is your duty to keep an 
accurate account of the findings of the 
group. You and your chairman may al- 
low a few minutes for daily evaluations 
so that you have the help of the entire 
committee. Your chairman and assistant 
chairman will work with you in compiling 
your final report. It should include: 

A statement of your problem or prob- 
lems 
Suggestions for meeting these prob- 
lems 
An outline of further work to be done 
Suggested readings—a bibliography 
A list of the group participants. 
(A recorder is the chairman’s right hand 
man, and that’s no small job.) 


The What. Where, and When 


The fields selected for study in- 
cluded: the Non-Academic Child, Dem- 
ocratic Living and the Social Studies 
Bulletin (+10 available from the New 
Jersey State Department), Planning for 
the Nine-Year-Old, and Community 
Participation in Education. Specialists in 
each of these fields served as consult- 
ants, not as speakers, and stayed with 
the group for an entire day—or two 
or three. The Community Participation 
group included in its membership lay 
leaders in the state: the president of the 
state PTA, a member of the State Board 
of Education, the president of the Farm 
Bureau, and others, 

The conference was held on the spac- 
ious campus of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Trenton. The group was housed 
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in a nearby hotel, all under one roof. 
This made planning for social events 
easier and also gave an opportunity for 
small groups to meet informally and 
discuss common problems. The library 
facilities and the cafeteria of the college 
were open to us. 

At 4:30 each day, after the study 
groups had disbanded, the chairmen 
and assistant chairmen of all groups 
met with the general chairman and 
briefly evaluated the day, made sug- 
gestions for changes in the next day’s 
plans, and generally gleaned help from 
each other. These meetings were of im- 
mense value to the general chairman— 
the discussion served as her guide for 
the following day. The group chair- 
men had a chance to review their work 
and feel that glow of satisfaction so nec- 
essary to sustained enthusiasm. 

The committees worked from 9:00 
to 4:30 with an hour and a half for 
lunch for the three days. Each came 
out with a most worthwhile final re- 
port and the desire to plan a bigger and 
better conference for the next year. 
And the 1947 conference was bigger 
and better because it was built on ex- 
perience. 


Ingredients for Success 


The Evaluation Committee, made 
up of one member from each study 
group and a chairman, was one of the 
most active and efficient groups. They 
devised a questionnaire that sought out 
the weaknesses of the set-up and high- 
lighted the strengths. Their report was 
an excellent guide for the 1947 plan- 
ning group. In 1947 one new committee 
was added, Planning for the Five-Year- 
Old. The other committees felt they 
wanted another year of study. 
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In reviewing the 1946 and 1947 con- 
ferences and looking toward plans for 
1948 (a five-day conference in Feb- 
ruary) we asked ourselves, “What are 
the necessary ingredients for a success- 
ful workshop?” "Out answer was: 


& Authorities who are forward looking, 
have faith in the ability of their co- 
workers, and confidence in their work 

b Subjects for study chosen by the group 
because they are of vital interest to 
the group 

Pm Careful pre-planning by a small but 
representative steering committee 

& A carefully planned day-to-day sched- 
ule with a good balance of work and 
play so that nerves don’t become taut 

& Duties of all workers definitely out- 
lined so that each can proceed with 
confidence 
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& Carefully selected consultants who 
know before they meet the group just 
what pre- planning has taken place. 
This insures “consulting” not “speech 
making” 

& A careful evaluation of the conference 
at its conclusion so that each parti- 
cipant has an opportunity to voice his 
criticisms—either favorable or adverse 

> A follow-up on the work accomplished 
so that a satisfaction may be derived 
from work well done. 


Every high speed engine needs a 
trained engineer (ours was Thomas Du- 
rell, Assistant Commissioner), an effi- 
cient oiler who keeps the wheels turn- 
ing smoothly (ours was Ann Hoppock, 
his assistant), and a train crew that 
works together to speed the journey 
(we had a crew of sixty). 








DORA SKIPPER and SAM H. MOCRER 


The Florida in-service program covers a wide range of activities which 
we do not have space to describe here; therefore, this article deals 
only with the in-service program of supervisors. The authors are Mrs. 
Dora Skipper, coordinator of the state supervisory program, and Sam 
H. Moorer, field supervisor, both in the State Department of Educa- 


tion, Tallahassee, Florida. 


A BASIC PRINCIPLE in Florida’s 
program for the improvement of in- 
struction is that continuous effort should 
be focused on discovering and develop- 
ing leadership among all groups inter- 
ested in the improvement of education. 
The direct supervision of individual 
schools, classrooms, and teachers is as- 
sumed to be a local function. A corol- 
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lary of this assumption is that the state 
has the responsibility of bringing about 
the improvement of local programs 
through the development of local lead- 
ership. 

The belief that educational programs 
in a democratic society should place 
primary emphasis upon the worth and 
dignity of human personality and high 
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value on establishing good human re- 
lationships is a second point of emphasis. 

Still a third assumption is that the 
improvement of leadership cannot be 
brought about by the exercise of au- 
thority but must take place through 
an educational process. Activities in the 
program should be so planned that in- 
dividuals experience those things which 
they are seeking to learn. The develop- 
ment of in-service programs which meet 
local needs must come about through 
active participation of all persons con- 
cerned, assisted by trained and informed 
leaders, working in a democratic man- 
ner on problems of concern to all. 

The concept of leadership the state 
supervisory staff seeks to demonstrate 
is shared leadership. All who work to- 
gether for the improvement of educa- 
tion are at times leaders and at other 
times followers, depending upon the 
unique contribution each has to make. 
State leadership does not assume that it 
knows all the answers. It doesn’t stand 
out in front and beckon others to fol- 
low, but recognizes need for its own 
development and makes itself part of 
the problems to be solved. 


It Is Everyone’s Concern 

The in-service education program has 
become a cooperative endeavor through 
which colleges, extension workers, state 
and community agencies, organized 
professional groups, consultants from 
within and without the state, parents, 
children, school staffs, school board 
members, and trustees are working to- 
gether for the improvement of educa- 
tion in Florida. This cooperative ef- 
fort is centered in many types of acti- 
vities, most of which are interrelated and 
depend upon others for success. The 
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wide range of these activities is illus- 
trated in the brief descriptions of a few 
of them. 


State Leaders on the Local Scene 


State supervisors look upon their 
work with local educational leaders as 
an Opportunity to contribute to the in- 
service education of leadership by 
demonstrating good supervisory tech- 
niques. They confer with local super- 
visors on problems, help identify and 
analyze, and help develop a plan of 
attack and later follow up; share suc- 
cessful supervisory activities observed 
in other situations; suggest professional 
reading; assist the local supervisor in 
making application of ideas and tech- 
niques developed at state and regional 
conferences; seek information as to 
types of conferences and other assist- 
ance that will be of value to the local 
supervisor. In short, state supervisory 
personnel working on the local scene 
give assistance in planning, coordinat- 
ing, evaluating, and redirecting. 


The Various Types of Conferences 


Conferences serve to bring people to- 
gether to work cooperatively toward 
che solution of educational problems in 
the state. The contribution of the con- 
ferences to in-service education of par- 
ticipants lies in securing increased un- 
derstanding of problems considered, and 
living through experiences planned to 
demonstrate better ways for leadership 
to function in working on problems. 

Four types of conferences are planned 
for supervisors: 


1. Those held with beginning super- 
visors for two days each year with the 
State Department supervisory staff for 
the purpose of orientation. 
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2. Annual three- to five-day conferences 
in the Spring for all types of supervisors 
to evaluate programs, discuss problems, 
and secure ideas for development of plans 
for the coming year. 

3. Regional conferences held in the Fall 
where supervisors, principals, key teachers, 
and parents become acquainted with one 
another and share in planning supervisory 
programs. 

4. Leadership training conferences held 
at Florida State University for three weeks 
each summer in which all beginning super- 
visors, some experienced supervisors, and 
selected and invited teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and community workers 
meet and work on educational programs. 
Participation in the leadership conference 
enables participants to earn graduate 
credit. 


State and local supervisory personnel 
participate in another conference at the 
University of Florida for three days 
four times a year. Graduate credit is 
given to those who participate and who 
successfully complete assignments for 
field study and satisfactorily report their 
findings. These are of three types: 
county superintendents’ conferences, 
principals’ conferences, and classroom 
teachers’ conferences. 

Special conferences, usually held on 
one of the college campuses, are cen- 
tered around such problems as: develop- 
ing an instrument for evaluating schools 
in Florida; planning and evaluating 
programs for teachers who direct the 
work of intern teachers; analyzing the 
pre-service program for elementary 
teachers in a teacher training institu- 
tion; developing plans and policies for 
kindergarten programs. 

On these occasions participants and 
consultants meet for one or more days 
in large and small groups to work to- 
gether. 
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Committees and Advisory Councils 


State-wide committees and advisory 
councils have been organized to work 
on problems in the areas of health, 
school lunch, school legislation, child 
welfare, school-community recreation, 
teacher education and certification, and 
state curriculum programs. Some of 
these committees consist only of edu- 
cators who work to provide specific 
technical guidance for development of 
educational programs. Others include 
representation from lay, civic, and pro- 
fessional groups and serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

A basic principle involved in deter- 
mining participation in such groups is 
that in the development of state or local 
programs all groups affected by the 
work of such committees should be 
represented. Frequently similar com- 
mittees, following the pattern of state- 
wide committees are found on the 
county and community level. 


Materials Furnish Another Activity 


Preparing and selecting educational 
materials is another activity of the in- 
service program. Curriculum materials 
for state-wide use are prepared by 
groups selected from various sections 
of the state. Those who give promise 
of becoming leaders in similar types of 
activities on the local level are selected 
for participation in state-wide groups. 
State-wide curriculum materials are 
guides to the development of programs 
which will fit local needs rather than 
specific and detailed courses of study. 

Florida has a state-adopted list of text- 
books and library materials for which 
state funds may be spent. A representa- 
tive state-wide group recommends se- 
lection of materials for the state list. 
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Selection from this list for local use is a 
local responsibility. By careful planning, 
a wide variety of instructional materials 
to implement a locally developed edu- 
cational program can be secured through 
the use of state funds. 

Thus another opportunity is provided 
for local leadership to grow through 
participation in state-wide activities. 
Individuals who work at the state level 
are in a position to assume leadership 
in developing similar experiences for 
local school personnel so that they in 
turn may be better prepared to exer- 
cise leadership in providing better class- 
room situations in cooperative problem- 
solving activities by boys and girls. 


Pre- and Post-School Activities 


All Florida teachers are now em- 
ployed for ten months each year. 
Schools operate for nine months and 
the tenth month is used in a wide var- 
iety of ways for improvement of pro- 
grams. 

State- and county-wide workshops 
are sponsored by the teacher training 
institutions whereby both graduate and 
undergraduate credit may be earned. 
During the summer of 1948, twenty- 
seven county and twenty-four state 
workshops were held. These were at- 


tended by 4356 educational personnel 
comprising twenty-seven percent of the 
total number employed in Florida at 
present. 


Sharing and Intervisitation 


Useful ideas, techniques, and mate- 
fials are shared through newsletters— 
monthly bulletins on state and local 
levels. Both state universities maintain 
curriculum libraries from which mate- 
rials may be secured. Teacher visitation 
in and out of counties and the state is 
also a definite part of the in-service 
program. Many school systems provide 
substitute teachers for regular teachers 
who wish to visit other schools. 


Consultant Service 


In all of the above described pro- 
grams for in-service growth consultant 
service is provided. Consultants come 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, from the teacher training institu- 
tions of the state, and from colleges and 
universities in and outside the state. 


The aim of this program for in- 
service education is to provide for all 
educators the kinds of activities which 
will enable them to lead in the im- 
provement of experiences for boys and 
girls in Florida. 





DID YOU READ the November issue of EDUCATIONAL 


LEADERSHIP on the important 


topic, “Controversial Issues?’’ You'll want to read it; recommend it to your professional 
friends, and use it in your classes. What we shall teach and how we shall teach are dealt 
with realistically—and the individual’s responsibility is made clear in the stand we must 
take against the activity of any group which attempts to prevent the examination of con- 
troversial issues in our schools. Order from the ASCD office. Single copies, 50 cents. Dis- 


counts on quantity orders: 
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2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%, 


100 or more, 33 1/3%. 
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An Analysis 
of the Georgia Program 








JANE FRANSETH 


Those who have read previous articles in EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
describing the Georgia program will be interested in this evaluation 
of the preparation of supervisors by Jane Franseth, specialist for rural 


schools, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


GEORGIA’S most recent venture in 
the education of school supervisors is 
now in its fifth year. It is different from 
most other supervisory training pro- 
grams in these respects: 


5 


& The prospective supervisors are 
carefully selected. In most states there 
is no attempt to determine fitness of 
candidates for supervision before they 
begin preparing themselves for the job. 


& The Georsia program combines 
college campus study and guided 
practice in county school supervision 
in a way designed to meet individual 
needs of the supervisors. Through 
trips, research, reading, discussions, lec- 
tures, audio-visual aids, practice in 
supervision, and a variety of other acti- 
vities the prospective supervisors are 
provided with experiences which help 
to develop understandings in child de- 
velopment, psychology of learning, and 
curriculum construction. They are con- 
tinually seeking better answers to such 
questions as: What is teaching? What is 
democratic leadership? Most states pro- 
vide no coordinated program of edu- 
cation for the preparation of super- 
visors. 
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& The program is a cooperative en- 
deavor of many educational groups 
in the state. It is guided by the Geor- 
gia Teacher Education Council which 
is composed of representatives from 
the State Department of Education, 
county superintendents, supervisors, 
teachers colleges, and the State Univer- 
sity. Significant contributions in a co- 
ordinated state program are made by 
Georgia State College for Woinen, 
West Georgia College, Georgia Tea- 
chers College, and the State University. 
County superintendents and supervisors 
help to provide opportunities for ob- 
servation and practice. The State De- 
partment of Education helps to provide 
supervision for the total program. 

Two consultants from the ‘Univer- 
sity and one from the State Depart- 
ment serve as coordinators and direc- 
tors. In most states the training of 
supervisors is done chiefly through a 
few courses in supervision in each 
of several institutions without rela- 
tion to each other and without op- 
portunities for observation and prac- 
tice. There is little attempt to coor- 
dinate the efforts of several education 
groups toward the accomplishment of 
common objectives. 
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& Another respect in which this 
program differs from others is in the 
opportunities provided for the pros- 
pective supervisors to help deter- 
mine their own objectives, decide 
upon their own activities, and to 
participate in the evaluation of their 
outcomes. In most institutions through- 
out the country courses in supervision 
are planned entirely by the professors 
of education assigned to the teaching 
of such courses. The professors may 
spend a considerable amount of time 
discussing the importance of coopera- 
tive planning, but not many realize 
the importance of actually providing 
prospective supervisors with such ex- 
perience. 


Indications of Quality 


Scientific evidence to show effects 
of the Georgia program of supervision 
on the quality of living is not yet avail- 
able. However, judgments based on evi- 
dence observed by state supervisors and 
consultants from the colleges supple- 
mented by information from teachers, 
children, ‘administrators, and parents 
seem to indicate the quality of educa- 
tion in supervised schools is better than 
that provided for children in unsuper- 
vised schools. 

A summary of judgments from these 
sources, comparing supervised and un- 
supervised schools, is as follows: 


Supervised schools on the average show 
that children have more ability in the use 
of skills such as reading, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, and English. Results of standard tests 
substantiate this opinion. 

Children are better able to solve prob- 
lems cooperatively. 

They show more use of creative abili- 
ties. 
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There are more adjustments to individ- 
ual differences. 

More classrooms are laboratories for 
learning rather than sitting rooms for 
mere recitation of facts. 


Findings for the Future 

How can further achievements be 
made is a question to which answers 
are always being sought. Though the 
Georgia people are proud of their pro- 
gram for educating supervisors, im- 
provements need to be made. At meet- 
ings of the advisory committee, work- 
shop and _ individual conferences, 
through correspondence, and informal 
discussions attempts have been made to 
get suggestions for improving the pro- 
gram. Here are a few of the most re- 
cent recommendations. 


& More opportunities to observe 
and participate in good children’s 
schools should be provided for the 
prospective supervisors before they 
begin their supervision internship. 
Though all supervisors have some op- 
portunities to observe in schools for 
children in the early part of their train- 
ing, this need undoubtedly has not been 
adequately met. They ask for more 
Opportunities to observe good teaching. 

The prospective supervisors begin 
their specialized education in the sum- 
mer when the opportunities for seeing 
or helping children in normal school 
situations are somewhat limited, but 
more could probably be provided. Per- 
haps a children’s school might be or- 
ganized for this special purpose. The 
program for some of the supervisors 
should probably begin in the Spring 
when opportunities for observation of 
children and practice teaching are more 
plentiful. 
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Provision for such opportunities is 
especially important to round out a 
prospective supervisor’s range of exper- 
ience from primary through high 
school. One person suggested that some 
experience in teaching be provided dur- 
ing the year of internship. Many pros- 
pective supervisors have not had ex- 
perience in both elementary and second- 
ary teaching before they enter the 
supervisory program. As _ supervisors 
they must be prepared to give help to 
both elementary and secondary teachers. 


& More attention should be paid to 
providing opportunities to study so- 
cial issues. Although a part of each 
summer is usually spent in the sharing of 
information and reading about current 
problems, in the opinion of some super- 
visors this area of experience should 
be developed more fully. 

One handicap to providing such ex- 
periences has been the dearth of avail- 
able resource people. Many professors 
of social studies do fairly well in helping 
students study the past, but not many 
contribute much to an analysis of pres- 
ent-day problems in light of the past. 

Supervisors want more help in the 
study of such problems as: What are 
the fundamental differences between 
the various political and economic theo- 
ries? What are the basic considerations 
in the development of a sound agricul- 
tural economy? What is the relation 
of sound agricultural economy to a 
well-balanced national economy? What 
are the basic conflicts, if any, between 
capital and labor? What is the position 
of agriculture in the total scene? How 
can international understanding be pro- 
moted? How can local and state gov- 
ernments be improved? 
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& More specialized help in science 
is needed. Many of the opportunities 
in science provided by the colleges and 
the University are designed to help 
prospective scientists, not teachers or 
their supervisors. However, improve- 
ment in this area in Georgia is now un- 
der way. 

Prospective supervisors spend some 
time each year studying science, even 
though the help from science specialists 
has been limited. Only a few of the avail- 
able science specialists know the needs 
of teachers. It is hoped that future ex- 
periences for supervisors in the science 
area will contribute more significantly 
toward objectives such as: (1) To help 
children develop more skill in the use 
of the scientific method in the solution 
of everyday problems. (2) To help 
children approach problems with an 
open mind free of superstitions. (3) To 
help children become acquainted with 
many living things, their habits and 
activities, so that they may see their 
own dependence upon living things. 

To help teachers in the accomplish- 
ment of objectives such as these, it is 
important that they know how to help 
answer questions ‘that children often 
ask: What makes iron rust? How can 
we protect the iron in our farm ma- 
chinery? Why does a candle go out? 
What causes rain? Why can’t scientists 
make rain when we need it? What 
makes bread mold? 


& More study of counties to which 
the interns will go before they begin 
work. “I wish prospective supervisors 
could make a more concentrated study 
of the counties to which they will go 
before they actually begin work there,” 


fo) 
said one of the interns. “If I had known 
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more about the needs of the county to 
which I was going while I was study- 
ing, I could have centered more atten- 
tion on getting better prepared. for 
those specific needs,” 

Though many supervisors are well 
acquainted with the counties in which 
they will work, all supervisors would 
benefit from more systematic study of 
needs in advance of their initial parti- 
cipation. It is doubtful, however, that 
such studies could be made very mean- 
ingful before the supervisors are ac- 
tually established. 

A good survey, for example, requires 
the assistance of all the personnel in- 
volved. Teachers, parents, and children 
should have a part in making the study. 
This cannot be done very well during 
the summer, but some visits should be 
made to the counties where the super- 
visors will work to get as much orienta- 
tion as possible. Many supervisors have 
this orientation before they enter the 
program because they were selected 
for supervision from the staff of the 
counties where they taught. 


& Keeping the program from be- 
coming a “closed corporation” is 
important. One of the consultants said, 
“Perhaps the second summer should be 
spent somewhere other than in Georgia. 
Some supervisors would be helped by 
studying at other institutions in other 
states. Or perhaps a leave of absence 
for a quarter during the second year of 
internship might be spent visiting 
schools in other sections of the country. 
It is necessary to broaden the base of 
experience for supervisors. Providing 
experiences outside the state should help 
to prevent too much inbreeding of 
Georgia ideas.” 
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One of the problems in the Georgia 
program is undoubtedly that of keep- 
ing it from becoming a “closed cor- 
poration.” Because it has been so difh- 
cult to get the kinds of experiences in 
other states which Georgia considers 
important in the training of supervisors, 
there may be a tendency to limit ex- 
periences to what Georgia can do. 
However, the advisory committee has 
tried to keep this from happening. 

There is no one program even though 
many of the common problems are 
solved cooperatively, Each supervisor's 
needs are studied and the program is 
planned accordingly. Some have had 
superv isory training in other institu- 
tions before they apply for entrance 
into the Georgia program and the kinds 
of experiences they have had are taken 
into account in planning further study. 

A recent step which should help pre- 
vent too much inbreeding of Georgia 
ideas has been the employment of a 
consultant from another state. The di- 
rector of the program is a Georgian, 
but her new assistant is a person who 
has demonstrated successful leadership 
in another state. 


The On-Going Program Improves 


Critical analysis of the program is 
continually underway. Pooling judg- 
ments is one method most commonly 
used. Scientific studies are also under- 
way. One study is investigating some 
ot the effects of supervision on the 
quality of living of the children; and 
another is concerned with the changes 
taking place in the supervisors them- 
selves. Improvements are made as new 
needs are seen and as new light helps 
to show better ways of accomplishing 
objectives. 
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The Importance of People 


Dorothy T Hayes 








THE NEED TO BE NEEDED 


DEAR MARY: Two things happened 
recently in one of my classes (a class in 
Human Development) that I know will 
interest you. 

In the first instance, we had been dis- 
cussing the necessity for having our class- 
room staffed with teachers who have un- 
derstanding and concern for the feelings 
of children. One of the students made this 
comment: “Don’t you think you're too 
idealistic, Mrs. Hayes? All the way 
through elementary school and high school 
I never had a teacher who seemed to care 
anything about the things that were hap- 
pening to me personally.” 

As he talked I kept thinking, “This boy’s 
experience must be unique. How he has 
been cheated! He feels he has not had 
even one understanding teacher.” Then, 
as if he were reading my thoughts, he 
went on: “And I'll wager ‘that if you ask 
other members of the class you'll see that 
there are others who have had the same 
experience. Aren’t teachers there to teach 
anyway? Why do we have to worry about 
their having understanding of individ- 
uals?” 

And, Mary, it was shocking to me to 
see how many hands went up to corro- 
borate his statement! These students who 
have either never had or think they have 
never had an understanding teacher are 
college students who are in training to be- 
come teachers. 

Several questions come to my mind: 
Are their present feelings of lack of con- 
cern for understanding, or, as in some 
cases, resentment against their teachers, 
likely to prevent the development of un- 
derstanding of the needs of children? 
Have these young people already been 
so conditioned that the teacher training 
program comes too late in their lives to 
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affect their own attitudes? Can the pro- 
gram provide the kind of therapy that will 
enable teachers in training to understand 
the possible causes of their attitudes and 
help them to reeducate their feelings? 

A partial answer to my questions came 
from. another of the students a few weeks 
later. We were discussing “Basic Human 
Needs” and this is the comment, as nearly 
as I can remember it, of one of the veteran 
students: 

“I think the most basic of the Basic 
Human Needs is the need to feel that as 
a person you are contributing something 
to society—that what you are doing is im- 
portant and worthwhile to other human 
beings. Without this feeling I believe life 
is purposeless. While I was in the Air 
Force I felt needed. I felt as if the welfare 
of others was dependent on me—I felt a 
part of a much larger whole. 

“But for a long time after I came out 
of the service this feeling was gone. I felt 
completely lost—the things I did seemed 
pointless and un-needed, and for a time 
I felt I would have to go back into service 
to render a service that was really needed. 
Even when I decided to come to this 
college, I wasn’t sure I wanted to become 
a teacher. I wasn’t sure what abilities a 
teacher in training had to acquire, and I 
was skeptical whether I could acquire them 
—whatever they were. 

“During this training program some- 
thing has been happening to my feelings 
—I already feel that the teaching profes- 
sion may supply the feeling of worth- 
whileness for which I have been search- 
ing. From the classroom observations I 
have made I am beginning to see how 
important teachers are in the personality 
development of the child. I am beginning 
to see that everything the teacher does and 
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says in some way affects the child; I see 
that the teacher has within her grasp the 
Opportunity to contribute markedly to- 
ward helping the child develop a con- 
cept of himself as an important and needed 
person. 

“With my growing awareness of the 
way the teacher can help meet (or can 
unknowingly block) the emotional needs 
of children, there has come an increased 
appreciation of teaching. For me, person- 
ally, there has come a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that I have found the right profes- 
sion; my life is again taking on meaning 
and purpose.” 

That’s what we have to help more young 
people attain, Mary. We not only need to 
recruit into the teacher training institu- 
tions a large number of capable young 
men and women, but we have to explore 
the kinds of learning experiences that will 
give them insights into the feelings of chil- 
dren and into the satisfactions that can 
come with teaching. For those who haven't 
had satisfying experiences in their own 
educational backgrounds (too often in sub- 
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ject matter rather than child-centered pro- 
grams), we have to provide opportunity 
for these teachers-to-be to see why those 
experiences were not _ satisfying—and, 
further, we have to help them work 
through to feelings of inner-satisfaction 
so that they won't constantly revert to 
the kind of teacher-pupil relationships they 
knew as children. In order to increase their 
own awareness of children’s reactions and 
the meanings behind them, we need to 
capitalize on the feelings they have bot- 
tled up within themselves. What a chal- 
lenge to increase students’ “inner-stand- 
ing” of children! 


Dorothy 


P. S. I still like the use of the term immer- 
pitta ms in my last letter some- 
what as follows: being able to put your- 
self so completely into another person’s 
frame of reference that you temporarily 
lose your own perspective and feel the 
reactions of the other person to the world 
as he sees it. 





(Continued from page 145) 


range for them through the Curriculum 
Center at the University. He has a good 
Opportunity to serve as a leader or 
chairman in conferences and work- 
shops sponsored by the University or 
the New England Regional ASCD. He 
may also learn more about the group 
process by serving as an observer in a 
discussion group in these conferences. 
He may participate in school surveys 
and study communities first hand, con- 
tacting community organizations and 
os time working with them. He 

may obtain experience in talking to 
community groups and writing for pro- 
fessional journals, He makes independ- 
ent studies, gathering and interpreting 
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data, and defends a point of view be- 
fore groups of graduate students and 
faculty. 

These are but a few of the activites 
of the candidate in a newly organized 
program of doctoral study. They are 
intended to supplement the courses, the 
dissertation, and the examinations. Some 
of them are included within courses 
that are taught in such a manner that 
the student may participate in coopera- 
tive planning and evaluation. The doc- 
toral program at the University of 
Connecticut is a flexible one that is 
planned by a committee of advisers, as 
members of the Graduate School, and 
the candidate—to meet his needs. 
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The Changing World 








Miles €. Cary 
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TEACHERS AND WORLD COMMUNISM 


Ik WE MAY BELIEVE the historians, 
social changes took place so slowly in that 
long period before the industrial revolu- 
tion that those affected were unaware of 
them. The opposite is true today. 

The amazing growth of Marxian Com- 
munism during the last thirty years under 
the leadership of Soviet Russia is apparent 
to all who are informed concerning con- 
temporary world affairs. Actually, the 
communist movement was not taken seri- 
ously by the non-communist world until 
it suddenly burst into full bloom in Russia 
and as a vital world movement in 1917. 

Since 1917 the influence of Soviet Rus- 
sia on the entire world has been enormous. 
Professor Carr, in The Soviet Impact on 
the Western World, has indicated some 
ways in which this development has man- 
ifested itself: it is challenging the security 
of western democracies; it is forcing other 
peoples to resort to “planning”; it is 
hastening the eclipse of the “laissez faire” 
social philosophy; it is forcing profound 
changes in the international scene, notably 
in respect to “economics and publicity”; 
and it is inspiring “loyalty and self-sacri- 
fice” in its followers—at the very time that 
“democracy” was suffering a “set-back.” 

The changes indicated by Carr appar- 
ently have accelerated since World War 
II, for we have witnessed such recent 
trends as: the polarizing of nations and 
peoples in terms of world conflict between 
“communism” and “democracy”; the un- 
derwriting of the economics of the non- 
communist countries by the United States; 
a coalescing of the military forces of the 
anti-communist nations; a disintegration 
of the colonial systems of the western 
powers; and a growing realization that 
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the United Nations probably will not be 
able to establish a peaceful world order 
in our time. 

In light of these trends and conditions, 
what can teachers do? As I see it, they 
should work along these lines: 


e inform themselves regarding the nature 
and activities of Soviet-dominated world 
communism 

@ participate actively in some organiza- 
tion that supports the United Nations 

e assist the movement aimed at changing 
the United Nations into a world govern- 
ment, with or without Russia 

e support heroically those forces that are 
endeavoring to prevent another serious 
economic depression in our country 

@ assist in preparing the non-communist 
world for total war 

e join with those forces, both within and 
without America, that are endeavoring to 
see that democracy fulfills its promises of 
freedom, dignity, and well-being for com- 
mon people everywhere. 


This latter effort should be made the 
central problem and theme of the curric- 
uium. Certain of these proposals may 
appear as contradictions. They need not be. 

Teachers study world changes in order 
to be more effective as teachers of chil- 
dren and as adult citizens of local, na- 
tional, and world communities. In this 
period it is imperative that they be in- 
formed regarding Soviet-dominated world 
communism—and that they know how to 
work effectively in behalf of democracy. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Wisconsin Plans for Solution of Youth Problems 


THE 1945 Wisconsin Legislature was 
confronted with the problem of what it 
should do to assist in the solution of prob- 
lems facing youth. The first step was to 
determine whether there was a problem 
serious enough to demand the attention of 
the Legislature. A joint legislative interim 
committee was appointed which held 
twenty-two public hearings at which 
nearly 4000 persons appeared. This com- 
mittee concluded that there was a prob- 
lem and made the following recommenda- 
tions to the 1947 Legislature: 


1. That the Legislature create a Youth 
Service Commission and a Division of 
Youth Service within the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

2. “Your committee recommends that 


the schools of Wisconsin wake up to their . 


responsibility in educating future citizens 
by accepting the fact that their responsi- 
bility extends beyond that of imparting 
knowledge to an even greater obligation 
to train future citizens in how to live and 
get along with other people in today’s 
society.” 

(a) By adapting the school curriculum 
to better serve the needs of the 
large percentage of children who 
will not go to college. 

(b) By introducing into the school cur- 
riculum, from the elementary level 
on up, education related to the 
most important responsibility of 
living—namely, that of parenthood 
and family living. 

3. Juvenile courts should be granted au- 
thority to excuse from compulsory school 
attendance boys and girls under special 
circumstances. (For those not able to 
profit from formal education.) 

4. Because the schools can discover at 
an early stage tendencies toward delin- 
quency and misbehavior, it was recom- 
mended that school boards employ school 
social workers or visiting teachers. 

5. Provision should be made for mental 
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hygiene services in the schools by pro- 
viding child guidance clinic services. 

6. Mental hygiene services should be ex- 
panded in the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 

7. Provision should be made for psy- 
chiatric services. 

8. There should be provision made for 
divorce counsels in counties. 

9. A “cooling off” period for divorce 
cases was recommended following the 
filing of papers. 

10. Travel expenses were recommended 
for special probation officers. 

11. It was recommended that boards 
of education provide time whereby pupils 
could be excused to attend classes in re- 
ligious instruction. (This would require 
an amendment to the constitution. ) 

12. Legislation should be provided for 
more effective enforcement of laws per- 
taining to adults and parents who contri- 
bute to the delinquency of minors. 

13. It was recommended that there 
should be a State Board of Alcohol Stud- 
ies. 

14. The legislation for the sale of al- 
coholic beverages should be clarified. . 

15. The State of Wisconsin as well as 
the local governing body should issue 
tavern permits. 

16. There should be better provision for 
dependent children. 

17. There should be child welfare work- 
ers in every county. 

18. Provision should be made for in- 
tegration of child welfare services. 

19. Detention centers should be pro- 
vided instead of the use of jails. 

20. It was recommended that the State 
University assume more responsibility for 
training leadership for recreation and con- 
sulting services. 

21. Social service exchanges should be 
provided on a community basis. 

22. There should be stricter enforce- 
ment of child labor laws. 

23. Better buildings, equipment, and 
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personnel should be made available for 
exceptional children. 

24. The creation of a continuing study 
committee within the Legislature for the 
purpose of adjusting legislation to better 
meet the needs of youth conservation, 


The 1947 Legislature created a Youth 
Service Commission of eleven members 
appointed by the governor. A Division 
of Youth Service was established as the 
seventh division of the Department of 
Public Welfare. There was also estab- 
lished a Division of Mental Hygiene with- 
in the Department of Public Welfare as 
well as a committee on alcoholic studies. 

The Youth Service Commission has ap- 
proached its responsibility by organizing 
two major committees: 

(a) Diagnosis and Treatment 

(b) Prevention and Community Ser- 

vices 


The former concerns itself with the — 


care of juveniles committed to the De- 
partment and how more efficient and ef- 
fective methods can be developed to re- 
habilitate these young people so they can 
resume an important place in society. A 
staff in the Division of Youth Service 





has been established to carry out such a 
program. 

The latter’s purpose is to reduce the de- 
linquency problem by the development 
of services within the local community. 
Inasmuch as the school reaches all the 
children of the community, its role is 
probably next in importance to that of the 
home. A social welfare educator has been 
assigned to the staff of community planners 
as a consultant. The self-survey is used 
in helping the community plan more ade- 
quately for itself. 

Similar programs have been developed 
in California (California Youth Author- 
ity), Minnesota (Minnesota Youth Con- 
servation Commission), and more recently 
Massachusetts. Other states such as Mich- 
igan and Texas are giving this plan con- 
sideration. 

So far Wisconsin seems to be the first 
state to stress the use of the school as a 
source whereby an attack can be made on 
the prevention phase of juvenile delin- 
quency. No program has been developed 
far enough as yet to draw conclusions con- 
cerning what results will be forthcoming. 
—Leslie W. Johnson, curriculum director, 
Superior, Wisconsin, public schools, for 
the ASCD Legislative Committee. 
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TOYS. 





are purpose-full 


. .. manipulative toys that aid in reading 
readiness and language development. 
They can be used individually or in groups 
...in nursery, kindergarten and primary - 
grades. 
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Wisconsin and Curriculum Planning. 
Under the direction of the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Program 
the lay and educational forces of Wis- 
consin have been carrying on an intensive 
educational improvement program since 
1945. The Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program is concerned with 
the total educational program and all con- 
ditions which influence its success. The 
program originally had encompassed these 
groups: (1) Wisconsin Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, an advisory group con- 
sisting of representatives of thirty-two 
government, labor, agricultural, business, 
professional, parent, and educational or- 
ganizations; (2) the Teachers Education 
and Certification Committee; (3) the Ad- 
ministration Committee; (4) the Youth 
Committee; and (5) the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee. The last-named 
committee is the coordinating group for 
the curriculum program of the state. 

To date, twenty-four functional com- 
mittees have been organized as a part of 
the program. The work of a number of 
these has resulted in the preparation of 
curriculum guides and resource bulletins 
for teachers. Seventeen official bulletins 
and a number of special bulletins have 
been issued. Some of the more recent of 
these publications include: Art in the 
Total School Program; Guidance Services 
Personalize Education; Interscholastic 
Athletics and the Curriculum; Scope and 
Sequence of the Social Studies Program; 
Our Wisconsin Heritage; Underlying 
Principles and Implementations of the 
Language Arts Program; Abilities and 
Skills in Oral and Written Communica- 
tion; Our Arithmetic Learning Sequence 
for Elementary Schools. 

In an effort to familiarize Wisconsin 
teachers and educators with these ma- 
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terials the State Department of Education 
held a series of twenty-one regional cur- 
riculum conferences throughout the state 
during October. 

A related program is the Wisconsin 
Cooperative School Health Program. 
Since 1944 this has been directed by the 
Wisconsin State School Health Council, 
which is composed of a representatives 
from state-wide groups interested in the 
fields of health, education, and social wel- 
fare. This program has issued a series of 
ten bulletins for the guidance of the 
schools and other agencies in carrying on 
more effective health programs in Wis- 
consin. 


Lay Councils on Education. Undoubtedly, 
a number of states have organized lay 
advisory councils on education. Such a 
lay planning group was mentioned earlier 
in this column in connection with de- 
velopments in Wisconsin. Information has 
recently been received about the organiza- 
tion of such councils in Indiana and North 
Dakota. 

The Indiana group is called the General 
Advisory Committee on Education. This 
body was organized by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and held 
its first meeting last July. The committee 
heard reports on several state educational 
problems, particularly building and finance 
problems, and the need for additional 
teachers, especially in the elementary 
schools. Five sub-committees have been 
appointed to carry on intensive study, 
with the expectation that they will report 
recommendations to the general com- 
mittee later in the year. The committees 
are: Financial Study Committee, Curric- 
ulum Study Committee, Legislative Study 
Committee, Building and Physical Equip- 


ment Committee, and Publicity Com-, 


mittee. 
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The North Dakota Council on Educa- 
tion has as its purpose to better inform 
lay and professional people in North 
Dakota on the problems and needs of 
education in the state. The council is 
composed of official representatives from 
a large number of state organizations. At 
the outset, the purpose seems to be 
centered on providing information to lay 
groups on educational problems in North 
Dakota. Perhaps at a later date it will 
participate more fully in planning pro- 
grams and determining policies for the 
improvement of education in the state. 


Georgia’s Planning Program. A _ most 
helpful and significant guide for educa- 
tional planning has been developed by the 
Education Panel of the Georgia State De- 
partment of Education. It is entitled 
School Leaders Manual—Program of Edu- 
cational Development for Georgia. The 
story behind the development of this 
planning guide also represents a unique 
undertaking by the state. In 1944 the legis- 
lature of Georgia established a State Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Development 
Board. This board organized seven panels, 
one of which was the Education Panel. 
Dean O. C. Aderhold of the College of 


Education, University of Georgia, has 
been director of the Panel since its 
creation. 


As one phase of the Panel’s activities 
during the past four years it has made 
a number of research studies on educa- 
tional problems in Georgia. These have 
been published for the use of educational 
and lay leaders in the state. As a second 
phase of its activities, the Panel has been 
concerned with organizing and initiating 
local and county educational planning and 
developmental programs. During the first 
year of this work intensive planning was 
carried on experimentally in twelve coun- 
ties of the state. This proved so successful 
that the program has been extended to 
a state-wide basis. The Panel’s activities 
recently have been centered on the train- 
ing of leaders for educational planning 
and on the development of the materials 
to aid these leaders. The School Manual 
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is the latest and most comprehensive of 
the bulletins developed to aid these local 
planning groups. The bulletin sets up ten 
problems for community planning groups. 
These are: 


Problems in health and recreation 

Problems requiring the basic tools of 
learning, such as reading, writing, and 
number relationships * 

Problems of creative expression 

Problems of choosing a vocation 

Problems in home and family living 

Problems in neighborhood living 

Problems in school living 

Problems arising between individuals, 
organized groups, and government 

Problems of earning a living 

Problems of utilizing money and other 
resources. 


The manual is replete with information 
and data pertinent to a sound understand- 
ing of each problem, and it also contains 
suggestions for discussion areas and topics. 
It is one of the most thorough jobs that 
has been done by any state group. 

As a further phase of educational plan- 
ning for Georgia, the State Board of Edu- 

cation is compelling each local school 
system to think through its educational 
program in connection with the extension 
of the state program from the eleven-year 
to the twelve-year system. The State 
Board has been authorized by the legis- 
lature to grant aid on the basis of a twelve- 
year program. 

The staff of the State Department sees 
this expansion as an opportunity for en- 
couraging the local school system to 
evaluate their present program and plan 
desirable revisions. Before the local school 
district is granted the additional aid it 
must have developed cooperatively a plan 
for the extended program. Administra- 
tors, teachers, lay people, and pupils are 
to participate in the planning. A state- 
ment of the comprehensive developmental 
program of education which has been 
planned by the people of the local com- 
munity must be submitted to the State 
Department of Education. The State De- 
partment is also requiring the local sys- 
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tems to set up a comprehensive plan for 
evaluation of the educational program. 
Thus we see that Georgia is not only 
providing assistance to local communities 
in planning their programs, but is requir- 
ing evidence that such planning has and 
is taking place. 


Intergroup Education. Many school sys- 
tems are carrying forward significant 
programs in the area of intergroup edu- 
cation. The work being done in two more 
school systems has recently come to the 
editor’s attention. These are the Minne- 
apolis and White Plains public schools. 

After three years of participation in 
the Intergroup Education Project of the 
American Council on Education, Minne- 
apolis continues to have an expanding 
program of activities which foster good 
relationships among all groups in the city. 
Teachers continue to seek leadership 
training by attending workshops in in- 
creasing numbers. The elementary schools 
have instituted a wide-scale reading pro- 
gram designed to make children sensitive 
to the basic similarities of all people. New- 
type learning units in the high schools 
incorporate real-life experiences for youth 
in democratically operated community 
projects. Civic-minded groups, with com- 
munity support behind them, are gratified 
by an increasing willingness on the part 
of hitherto reluctant firms to employ new 
personnel from minority groups without 


discriminatory 


regard for traditional 
practices. 

Especially noteworthy is the Com- 
munity Center project begun in 1946, 
when two strategically located secondary 
schools were given over evenings to a 
modest program of twenty recreational 
and instructional activities for people of 
ali ages. As a result of suggestions and 
requests from people taking advantage of 
the original offerings, the twenty have 
become more than sixty in 1948. 

The White Plains program was initiated 
only in February, 1948, but since that time 
it has moved forward rapidly. The White 
Plains program has been developed 
through the Human Relations Center, 
which is sponsored jointly by the White 
Plains Board of Education, the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 
and the New York State Department of 
Education. The Bureau for Intercultural 
Education serves as a consultant agency. 

The Center has sponsored numerous 
committee meetings, which have included 
lectures, discussions, and the showing of 
films and similar activities. A community 
council committee has been established to 
plan community phases of the program, 
and a teachers’ steering committee plans 
the school phase. In the Spring of 1948 
this committee sponsored a teacher work- 
shop on human relations. The Center also 
supplies research studies to teachers, and 
sponsors teacher meetings and conferences. 





1949 Convention 


If you plan to attend the annual meeting in New York in February (and we certainly hope 
you do) and if you haven’t received a card on which to make your hotel reservation, the 
News Exchange with study group information, and a blank for study group pre-registration, 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the ASCD office, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE SPEECH HANDICAPPED. A 
book written especially for the classroom 
teacher who is interested in doing some- 
thing for the speech handicapped child is 
Speech Handicapped School Children, by 
Wendell Johnson and Others. Chapters 
are devoted to-each of the usual speech 
disorders such as_lisping, stuttering, 
nasality; and causes and contributing 
factors are included. Such treatment for 
speech difficulties, as may be safely 
carried out by the teacher who is not a 
trained speech technician, is given. The 
book is written in non-technical language 
which makes it easily usable. 

The entire book focuses attention on 
the child as an individual, taking always 
into consideration the forces within the 
child himself and those within the en- 
vironment which have contributed to his 
personality. This book is recommended 
to those who are interested in under- 
standing the speech handicapped child. 
Harper and Brothers. (Reviewed by Mar- 
garet Haight, Speech Correction Teacher, 
Portland, Oregon public schools.) 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT IS REAL, 
by Earl C. Kelley, reports the significant 
findings of the Hanover Institute—for- 
merly the Dartmouth Eye Institute. Ex- 
periments were conducted in the realm of 
vision, the nature of perception and of 
knowing. John Dewey, in the foreword, 
points out that in these studies “has been 
developed an experimental demonstration 
of the principles which govern the de- 
velopment of perceiving, principles which 
are found, moreover, to operate more 
deeply in the .basic growth of human 
beings in their distinctively human capac- 
ity than any which have been previously 
laid bare.” 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of perception and some of 
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the common assumptions of education. 
The experiments, or demonstrations as 
they are referred to, are described in some 
detail. The second section deals with the 
implications for education of the study. 
Ail persons concerned with education 
will be interested in the philosophy which 
is expressed in this part of the book. It 
is concise and to the point. Harper and 
Brothers, price $2. 


REPORT CARDS. Perhaps no topic will 
bring as much spontaneous discussion as 
that of report cards. How best to report 
pupil progress is one of the perennial 
problems which confronts most schools. 
Reporting to Parents, by Ruth Strang, is 
a book written for the classroom teacher. 
It combines theory with practice to pre- 
sent a practical guide for improving tech- 
niques of reporting pupil progress to 
parents. “Presented in unusually concise 
form are the purposes which reports 
should serve, criteria for appraising their 
use, problems encountered in changing 
procedures, and practical suggestions for 
improvement.” Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


AUDIO-VISUALS. Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques for the Enrichment of the Cur- 
riculum, by Anna Chandler and Irene 
Cypher, presents a broad concept of the 
term audio-visual aids. As the writers put 
it: “the term includes not only the motion 
picture and the lantern slide but a rich 
store of all materials for educational 
stimuli from A to Z, such as anaglyphs, 
aquariea, blackboard-chalk, bulletin boards 

. story telling, tableaux, terraria, vecto- 
graphs, and visits to the zoo.” 

The book has many pictures which 
show children using the various aids in 
learning situations. As one reads the text 
one wishes the authors had expanded their 
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discussion of the various instructional 
tools. In many instances they whet one’s 
appetite for using the aids, but do not 
give enough information for a complete 
picture of what is involved in preparing 
the material. The book is most effective 
in presenting a wide variety of teaching 
aids and some of their advantages. For 
the teacher who wants to get a bird’s eye 
view of a large number of audio-visual 
materials, this publication is very worth- 
while. Noble and Noble, Publishers. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES. “What 
kind of school policy is needed on con- 
troversial issues?” and “What are the most 
eflective techniques for handling contro- 
versial issues in the classroom?” are but 
two of the problems dealt with in a new 
book, Teaching Controversial Issues. 

In a dynamic society such as ours, it is 
important that the school develop citizens 
who are well informed. “A dynamic 
school will, by its very nature, bring stu- 
dents face to face with some issues which 
are as yet unresolved. The teachers in 
such a school will help students to make 
use of the great reservoir of established 
values, accepted principles, and proved 
facts in considering unsolved problems.” 
Teachers will find in this book practical 
suggestions on how to handle controversial 
issues and how to protect themselves from 
criticism resulting from the study of such 
issues in the classroom. 

This book brings together much of what 
before has been available only in a number 
of scattered sources. Every administrator 
and teacher interested in a functional pro- 
gram of education will want to read this 
book. It is available free of charge from 
the Junior Town Meeting League, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


THE DOUGLASS SERIES. Teaching in 
the High School, by Harl Douglass and 
Hubert Mills, is another volume in the 
Douglass series on education. This may 
be looked upon by many as another text 
for college classes. One is impressed by 
its inclusiveness; the authors have covered 
ali the important phases of secondary edu- 
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cation. Some of the topics discussed are: 
The Opportunities and Responsibilities to 
the Teacher, The High School Student of 
Today, Special Education Problems, Drill 
Practice and Review Procedures, and The 
Teacher as a Person. 

The book tries to bring to the reader 
the best in modern theory and practice. 
The authors believe that no one special- 
ized school of educational thought has 
fully achieved the objective of the second- 
ary school—that of developing the student 
as a whole. “Hence they do not accept as 
a fixed point of view any one of the mod- 
ern teaching concepts such as stimulus- 
response psychology, or the Gestalt the- 
ory. The book considers subject matter as 
a means. to pupil growth, nothing more; 
cognizant of the present it looks to the 
future, not to the past; and it tends to- 
ward unitary synthesis, not fragmentation.” 

Although intended for teacher educa- 
tion courses, it has value in programs for 
in-service growth. It would be a fine addi- 
tion to the schools’ professional libraries. 
The Ronald Press, price $4.50. 


REPORT ON THE NEWS. The New 
York Times recently announced a new 
series of filmstrips which deal with im- 
portant topics in the news. These will be 
released every month during the school 
year, and will deal with up-to-the-minute 
news. 

The first in the series, “A President Is 
Elected,” shows the functioning of our 
electoral system, the Constitutional guar- 
antee given each voter, the nominating 
conventions, the campaign, and how it is 
conducted. This filmstrip will interest 
social studies teachers. 

Some topics to be covered in the future 
are, Palestine Divided: the struggle be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews for the 
Holy Land; and The Marshall Plan: the 
American effort at world reconstruction. 

All filmstrips will have adequate teach- 
er’s manuals. For other information re- 
garding the distribution of these aids write 
to the New York Times, School Service 
Dept., Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 
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